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“COMING EVENTS CAST 
THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE” 
(Thomas Campbell 1777-1844) 


AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW 


by refraining from over- 

indulgence, if you would 

maintain the modern fig- 
ure of fashion 


We do not represent that 
smoking Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes will bring modern figures 
or cause the reduction of flesh. 
We do declare that when tempt- 
ed to do yourself too well, if 
you will ‘Reach for a Lucky” 
instead, you will thus avoid 
over-indulgence in things that 
cause excess weight and, by 
avoiding over-indulgence,main- 
tain a modern, graceful form. 





©1950, The Americer 
Tobacco Co. Manufacturers 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough. 






























It’s the new 1930 
Goodrich Cavalier, 
the Finest Tire in the 


Low-Priced Field 


ERE’S your big opportunity, 
tire buyers! The chance you’ve 
been waiting for! A 6-ply tire... 
bigger, stronger, capable of more 
. - for what 4-ply tires usually cost. 
You see, Goodrich realized that 
you want a tire that stands up. A 
tire to take the punishment of rocky 
roads and bad going ... yet give 
long mileage at high speeds on 
good roads. 

That meant a bigger tire, a better 
tire... and Goodrich built it. Water 
cured it... for toughness clear 
through. Made it with stretch- 
matched cord for extra resiliency. 

Finally Goodrich found a way to 
cut costs. Put it through on a big 
production basis. Result... you pay 
less... for a better tire. No more for 
6 plies than many 4-ply tires cost. 
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Goodrich 


Another BEGoodrich Product 


sand distinct rubber products — Goodrich Silvertowns 
Hose 














And it’s a Goodrich Tire through 
and through—nothing on the market 
compares with it. 

Visit your local Goodrich dealer. 
See how well Cavalier is made. Then 
price it. Your dealer has your size... 
and two sizes for trucks. The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


Drug Sundries + Soles + Heels + 





ROUGH, RUTTED rocky roads 


mean little to the husky new 


Cavalier! Those two extra plies 


see to that... give it the extra 


sturdiness your tires need. 





ABOVE YOU SEE a aeteal, 


away cross-section of the 6-ply 


. Cavalier that shows you how stur- 


dily it is made. Notice the six plies 

.. the heavy, protecting breaker- 
strip... the way beads are firmly 
anchored. And see that thick layer 
of dense, tough rubber that makes 
up the tread. Plenty of mileage 
there before this tire begins to 
show even the first traces of wear! 





Cavalier 


32,000 different rubber articles, representing more than a thou- 


Rubber Footwear 
Molded Goods 
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UST as the U. S. Department of Agriculture has devel- 

oped the strains in crops that give you the greatest 
yield per acre, so has Firestone developed Gum-Dipped 
Tires that give you the greatest tire mileage and endur- 
ance known. 


For example, Firestone pioneered the Balloon Tire, which 
today contributes so much to motoring comfort and 
economy ... Firestone originated and patented the exclu- 
sive Firestone process of dipping cords in rubber gum, 
which saturates every fibre of the cord, minimizing heat 
and friction and doubling the flexing life of the cords. 











DIFFERENT STRAINS OF WHEAT Firestone was the first to put a non-skid tread on tires and 
UNDER IDENTICAL CONDITIONS today gives you the toughest, longest-lasting, safety tread 
The illustration to the left shows one of the hardier strains made. Through constantly pioneering new and better 
of wheat, as developed by State Agricultural Experiment methods of tire building, Firestone has added thousands 
Stations and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. ° ° 
of extra miles to tires without extra cost to the user. 
The illustration 19 the right shows an average strain grow- 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires have broken all world records 


ing under identical conditions. Note the difference. 


Write us for instructive information as published by the De- for results in safety, economy, endurance and mileage. 


partment of Agriculture on growin roved strains of ° ° ° : 
Spring wheat. Address: "= Demand this extra mileage in the tires for your car and 
truck. See the Firestone Tire Dealer in your community. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, 
Los Angeles, California, or Hamilton, Canada. He will save you money and serve you better. 


Listen to 

“The Voice of Firestone" 
every Monday night 
broadcast through fifty 
stations NBC Network. 





_ TIRES -TUBES- BATTERIES- BRAKE LINING) 


Copyright, 1¥30—The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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LL teachers and supervisors of Vo- 
A cational Agriculture, and chap- 
ters of the Future Farmers of 
America, will be glad to know that the 
new and official Manual of the F. F. A. 


is now ready. 


At the request of the officers of the 


organization and Dr. Lane, 


printing of the Manual several weeks ago. 
the F. F. A. should have an individual copy of this 48-page 
hand-book, which gives all necessary information as to organi- 


zation of Chapters, Chapter 


Distribution of the Manual will be directed by the F. F. A. 


officials, and I understand t 
been informed as to this. 


nomical shipment. Remit- 

tance should accompany the 

order, at the rate of 15 cents 

per copy, postage prepaid 

to any part of the country. 
@ 

T seems to me that Our 

Folks who live on good, 
productive farms should be 
pretty well satisfied with 
themselves right now. Agri- 
culture has troubles, to be 
sure, and farm incomes do 
not always come up to the 
level of “A Good Living 
and 10%,’ which is the 
goal to aim at. 

But farming on the whole 
is “getting by’ nicely, and 
it does not have to contend 
with the unemployment 
that caused so many of the 
cities so much distress last 
winter. The farm family 
has a home, it has a job, it 
has an income. It is in the 
safest and surest business 
on earth. 


’ 


% ® 
OREN HOLMWOOD’S 


cover picture on this 


issue will please you, I am sure. The pup 
got into mischief—it looks like jam or 4 5 6 


something like that—and 


veterinarian is about to administer the ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 
first-aid treatment that I suspect he gets 18 19 


himself, sometimes. 


Next month we are going to have one 25 26 


OLD HEADING OF THE 
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Orders should be sent here to The 
Farm Journal, and of course in large lots if possible, for eco- 
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HAT 


chains? 
seller? And in general, do you like them or not? 

We are interested in the answers to these questions, for sev- 
eral reasons, and I am going to offer some prizes for the best 


official adviser, we undertook the 
Every member of 


300-word essays on this subject: 


activities, ritual, etc. 1 
Groceries, and Why.”’ 


hat State Supervisors have already 
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theme of which is white birches and 


water. We like the picture 


very much, and so will you. 


e 2 
is your opinion of chain 


stores, particularly the grocery 
Do you have dealings with them, either as buyer or 


“What I Think of Chain 


There is just one qualification for entering the contest, and 


that is that you live in the country 
that you have no connection with any kind of business in town 


or a very small village, and 


that comes in competition 
with the chain stores. You 
can see why I make these 
conditions—what I want is 
the unbiased opinions of Our 
Folks who do not have any 
business reasons for dis- 
liking the chains. 

I will give $25 for the 
best essay, and some more 
prizes for the next best. 
Contest starts right away, 
and closes at midnight on 
Monday, May 19. 

Mind, not more than 300 
words. If you are biased 
against the chains because 
you are in a competing 
business, you’re not eligible. 
Write your real feelings to- 
ward the chain groceries, 
and we don’t care what a 
are—for, against, or neutral. 

dress your essay t 
Chain Store Editor, The 
Farm Journal. 

2 @ 

RE you thinking of an 

automobile trip this 
summer? If so, can we 
help you lay it out? Of 
course you can get any 


number of excellent road maps—there is 
no trouble about that. 
of where to go and what to see is not so 
easily settled. There are places of his- 
torical interest and unusual scenery in 


But the question 


Let us know if we can 


The Editor 








Our Business Metho 


inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote one-half 
its space to telling how good the other half is. It is practical, always 
honest, clean, faithful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its motto: 
No partisan politics, but farmers at the first table; no truce to mo- 
nopoly, and fair play to all men. Contributions invited from all 
persons possessing gumption and knowledge, who know what’s what 247 Park Ave., New York; General Motors 


and who can stop after saying it. 


The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; to new subscribers on Grant Bldg., Atlanta; Henry Bldg., 
trial, two years for 50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; in 
Philadelphia, Canada and foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 
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Published Monthly by 
WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
P. E. WARD, President 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Farm Journal gives no 


chromos, puffs no swindles, magazine are trustworthy. 


Bidg., Detroit; Tribune Tower, Chicago; complaint. 


Seattle; Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco; 
Lincoln Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pa. 


We believe that all the advertisements in this 


To prove our faith by Fair Play 


works, we will make good to actual subscribers any lose sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so 
we shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, 
This offer holds good one month after the transaction causing the 


nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 


In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 
spirit of fair play. Always say, ‘‘I saw your advertisement in The 
Farm Journal.’’ This will secure prompt attention to your order. 
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The tightener—here twine oith week, thin 
spots often breaks. GRAIN RIPE. Storm brewing in the air. Shockers sitting in the shade. And 
the binder kicking out loose bundles. Have you ever been in a fix like this? 

The quick remedy for this situation is twine of 100% pure Yucatan Sisal 
fiber. —The way to prevent this waste of valuable time and good weather is to 
start the harvest off with Yucatan Sisal in the twine box. 

Use twine made of Yucatan Sisal because it is uniform. This fiber—clean, 
straight and coarse—spins naturally into strong, even twine, without thin spots 
to break or bunches of “tow” to clog the machine. Therefore, it feeds evenly 
through the tightener—through the hollow of the needle and through its eye— 
. : around the bundle, and over the fingers of the knotter. 

— Pe i ene Oe Use Yucatan Sisal twine because it is stiff enough to cut clean with the 
single stroke of the binder knife and rough enough to hold a knot, so that grain 
may be handled without bundles untying. 

Use Yucatan Sisal because it will not mildew in shock or stack and because 
it is naturally insect proof. 

Use Yucatan Sisal because it has been tried and tested in harvest fields of 
America for many years and found perfect. 

And use Yucatan Sisal twine because this perfect twine sells for what you 
have been paying for ordinary twine or even less. 

Ask for Yucatan Sisal when you order twine for the coming harvest and 
make sure you get it 100% pure. All manufacturers of good twine make it. All 













The knotter—twine must he coarse, even, 


and clean to handle perfectly on the knot- ‘ s ‘ ® = . 
ter’s ie x the leading twine dealers sell it. Cooperative Sisal Farmers of Yucatan, Mexico. 


ASK YOUR TWINE DEALER FOR PURE 


YUCATAN SISAL 
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This PHILIPPINE Question 


T THE present time 
A 80 per cent of the im- 
ports of the Philippine 
Islands into the United 
States consists of farm prod- 
ucts. Only 20 per cent of our 
exports to the Philippines 
comes from American farms. 
When it is considered that only 10 
per cent of the agricultural lands of 
the Philippines are now cultivated, it 
may be said that the agricultural 
development of the Islands has made 
only a fair beginning. Their prospective 
development with new capital and 
modern machinery is almost unlimited. 
Today, throughout the entire east and central west, there are 
tens of thousands of idle farms; hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land which were once cultivated are now practically abandoned. 
We are proposing and constructing immense dams and 
reservoirs for the distribution of water over western desert 
lands, converting them into tillable farms, and throwing all 
this new acreage in our own country into competition with 
the present farm area within our own boundaries. Unless we 
soon grant independence to the Philippines, it means that we 
add to this national American agricultural development the 
competition from these Asiatic islands 7,000 miles away. 

Today, the American farmer is told that his great problem is 
overproduction. The Chairman of the Federal Farm Board 
has warned the wheat growers of America, over and over again, 
that unless they limit their production the Board can not be of 
practical help to them. 

With all this overproduction within our own borders, there 
are those who would add to this complex problem the products 
of another 114,000 square miles of territory—a territory as 
large as five of our important states. 


The More Delay, the Harder 


ACH year we hold the Philippines in uncertain tenure we 
make more difficult for them and for our business men the 
final problem of separation. 

We may even be encouraging them to a style of living, and 
inculeating thoughts of luxuries and conveniences which might 
lessen their now fixed purpose to secure independence. 

We are tightening the chains that bind American commerce 
and American business with Philippine development. 

Would it not be more honest to tell the Filipinos, and our 
own industries, that we propose to give them freedom; or if we 
decide the other way, that we propose to keep them under some 
form of colonial government? 

Why not be honest about it? 

Continuing as at present the Philippines will each year become 
more dependent upon us. We already observe that they have 
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Imports from the Islands harm American 
farming, but the worst thing about the 


situation ts its uncertainty —Let us ACT 


Harry B. Hawes 


Senator from Missouri 


not sought foreign markets, 
have not attempted to build 
up a commerce with Asia or 
enter into barter and trade 
with the teeming millions of 
China and Japan. They 
have naturally drifted into 
close ties with our people, 
and are each year weakening their 
ability to assume the political respon- 
sibilities of independence, and to grap- 
ple with the problems of world trade. 

Serious as is the competition of the 
products of the Islands with those of 
our own farms, it is the uncertainty of 
the present situation that aggravates 
this problem and all the others. 

Through the provisions of the Jones Act and its interpretation 
by American Governors, the Philippine people, encouraged by 
our national promise, have moved forward in self-government 
to a point which leaves only one short step to complete inde- 
pendence. 

Personally, I believe we have no choice; we must remove the 
last barrier to independence, or step back and destroy American 
traditions and forget our promises by making the Filipino people 
the perpetual wards of the United States. 

Uncertainty is preventing further American investments in 
the Philippines, has the effect of discouraging all foreign invest 
ments, and, until this uncertainty is dispelled by Congressional 
action, both American interests and Philippine interests will 
suffer. 


Permanent Possession Never Planned 


HE capture of Manila in 1898 by Admiral Dewey was an 

incident of war. The Spanish-American war was waged, not 
against the Filipinos, but against Spain; not to acquire ter- 
ritory, but to free a people in our hemisphere from oppression. 

It was both the national and international understanding at 
that time, that we would exercise control over the Philippines, 
limited, or to be extended, but eventually to be followed by 
independence. 

We, therefore, established military government for a short 
time, until the Islands were completely pacified. Later Presi- 
dent McKinley appointed the Taft Commission. Under this 
Commission civil government was established. 

In 1902 the first organic Act was passed by the Congress. 
This Act provided for the creation of a Philippine legislative 
assembly to be elected by the Filipino people. 

In 1916 the Congress approved the Jones Act which authorized 
the Filipinos to conduct their own government with as little 
interference from the American government as possible. They 
were, in effect, given a civil administration which stopped only 
at the actual point of complete Philippine sovereignty. Under 


~ 
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the Jones Act the President of the United States still retains 
the power to appoint the Governor-General, the Vice Governor, 
the Justices of the Supreme Court, and the Auditor and Deputy 
Auditor. But all the other offices of the government were trans- 
ferred for their administration to native Filipinos. 


Island’ Government Chiefly Native 


ig the present time the Chief Justice and three Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court are Filipinos. All the courts 
of first instance, with one exception, as well as Justice of the 
Peace courts, are now filled by Filipinos. 

There are 30,000 teachers conducting 8,000 schools, and of 
the 30,000, less than 300, or less than 1 per cent, are Americans. 
Of all the Civil Service employees of the Philippine Government, 
barely 114 per cent are Americans. 

Both branches of the Legislature are now elected by the 
people. The Legislature acts upon its own initiative, though its 
laws may be annulled by the American Congress. 

We note the tremendous advance in Filipino control of the 
Government. As to personnel, only a few Americans now remain 
in the official life of the Islands. 


The present population is estimated at approximately 
13,000,000, of which less than 500,000 are what are known as 
Moros, or Mohammedans—about 4 per cent of the population. 

A small number of about 30,000 hill men are called Igorotes. 


These are practically wards of the State, treated in somewhat 
the same manner as are the American Indians. 

The rest of the population—more than 90 per cent—are 
Christian Filipinos. 


We Can Not Remake a Race 


HE people are orientals, of Malay stock. We will never be able 

to change their thoughts, their characteristics, their minds 
or their national aspirations, any more than we can change the 
color of their hair, the texture of their skin, or their physical 
characteristics. 

Over 300 years of Spanish rule did not bring about racial 
changes, and yet certain theorists would have us_ believe 
that 15 years or 30 years might bring such 
change. We can not expect them, now or 
in the future, to conform their 
thoughts and emotions to our 
own, or their mental processes 
to operate as do ours. 

This is not a criticism; it is 
human nature. It is a fact that 
exists throughout the 
world, even in the older 
European nations 
physical characteristics, 
mental processes and 
human attributes differ. 
Yet our 30-year theo- 
rists, in some vague 
way, oppose indepen- 
dence within a reason- 
able period. 

Personally, I believe 
that these’ theorists, 
especially when they 
have trade in mind, 
seem to be willing to 
gamble with the future, 
but have not the cour- 
age to accept the pres- 
ent and pressing responsibility 
that now rests upon them—they 
would transfer their own re- 












sponsibility to their grand- 
children. 
The American lawyer or 


student who attempts to define 
the present status of a Filipino 
will find difficulties. 

He is neither a citizen of the United States at present, nor is 
he a free citizen of his own country. He has no sovereignty of 
his own; he has a large degree of freedom, and yet there is the 
final check, the final sovereignty, the final dictation, deposited 
with another race, another people. 

The uncertainty as to his status is equalled only by the 
uncertainty regarding the status of the products he sends 
to the United States. While they come in free of duty, we can 
not classify them as domestic products. They are not subject, 
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of Missouri 
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and should not be subject, to our tariff until there has been a 
definite determination as to independence. 

Uncertain as to their nationality, uncertain as to their political 
future, uncertain as to tariff regulations, there is present con- 
fusion which thwarts new enterprise, and which will bring 
ultimate economic stagnation. This uncertainty creates an 
insuperable hazard. New capital will not invest in the Philip- 
pines so long as this uncertainty remains. 

Very few Americans will openly advocate permanent posses- 
sion of the Philippine Islands. Those who are opposing inde- 
pendence now say we should wait 20 years or 30 years. As a 
matter of fact men who ask that a generation shall elapse 
before the Filipinos shall control their own government are not 
deceiving either the Filipinos or Americans. 


Eventually, Why Not Soon? 


HE man who advocates 30 years’ control advocates perma- 

nent control, and I am surprised that there are so few that 
seem to have the courage to honestly and openly advocate 
permanent retention. 

From the evidence before Congressional Committees there is 
a united demand by all classes of the Filipino population for 
independence. We found Tories in our own country in the days 
of trial during our struggle for freedom. There may be found 
some Filipino Tories, but they are few and usually belong to the 
semi-official or dependent class that has some immediate con- 
tact with foreign financial influence. 

The total exports of the Philippine Islands to the United 
States amount to more than $115,000,000 annually, and our 
exports are something over $83,000,000. Last year we 
imported from the Philippines coconut oil amounting to 
$23,000,000; copra almost $18,000,000; sugar $45,000,000; and 
tobacco $5,000,000. While the American farmer may consider 
this much competition bad enough, he should bear in mind 
also that these vast imports are coming to our country free of 
duty from a nation whose agricultural development is only just 
beginning. 


Labor is Interested, Too 


HE American laborer is aware that in these Islands agricul- 

tural labor is paid 30 cents a day; lumbermen 30 cents a 
day; miners 87 cents a day; bricklayers and masons 60 cents a 
day, and common or unclassified labor 20 cents a day. Labor 
finds that there are now 68,000 Filipinos in the United 
States, and that they are coming each year in increasing 
numbers, all without a fixed political status. While we 
may restrict our immigration from all the countries of 
the world, there can be no restriction upon Filipinos 
coming to our country until their political status is 
determined by Congress. 

The temptation to relate some of the struggles for 
liberty of our own people in 1776 is alluring, but we need 
not, in talking to the American farmer, occupy much 
time in telling anew the stories of other people and of 
our own efforts in demanding and securing self-deter- 
mination. Whatever we may think of the Filipinos out 
there 7,000 miles across the Pacific, close to the shores 
of Asia, every tradition which we have nationally, will 
lead us to the inevitable conclusion that these 13,000,000 
people, separated from us by race, history, traditions 
and geography, have a perfect right to demand the 
freedom which we have promised them, and which is in 
keeping with the noblest traditions of our nation. 

We should at least dispel the uncertainty which now 
exists. It is bad for the Philippines, and bad for Ameri- 
can public policy; it is bad for our international policy; 
it is bad and harmful from every standpoint. 

It goes without saying that under such circumstances 
some one must make a move toward affirmative action. 
I have had something of the sort in mind, and a few weeks 
ago I drew up, in collaboration with Senator Bronson 
M. Cutting of New Mexico, a plan for disposing of the 
whole Philippine question. This was introduced in the 
form of a bill early in March. 

It is not possible to explain here the provisions of this pro- 
posed measure. But I may say that its aim is to give due con- 
sideration to the rights and hopes of every party involved in 
any way, with independence for the Islands as the goal, at the 
end of a reasonably short period. 

We should either grant them independence on some such 
terms as provided in the Hawes-Cutting bill, or we should 
tell the world, and tell them, that we do not propose to give 
them independence. We should at least be honest about it. 
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If transportation is civilization, as Rudyard Kipling says it is, we are surely civilizing ourselves at high speed these days 


High Farming ac ELMWOOD 
By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
How do you figure how much farm land ought to be 
worth? I remember you printed an article a couple of 


years ago that set out to prove that high-priced land was a bad 
thing for farming. The writer, whoever he was, claimed that 
the day of gambling in land was over, and that land-owners 
might just as well resign themselves to the idea that prices are 
going to follow profits hereafter. 

Well, that is pretty cold comfort for owners of land. I’m a 
land-owner, and I know. We are just exactly like other people, 
and we like to say to ourselves, ‘‘Oh, well, the farm is getting 
more valuable all the time. All I have to do is keep going, and 
when I sell the old place I can get $100 an acre more than it cost.” 

We like to feel that way, Mr. Editor, and we don’t want to be 
told that we are kidding ourselves. The speculative spirit, the 
desire to collect a profit without working for it, is pretty strong 
in everybody. 

But what I started to ask, was what you thought about it. 
What is land ‘“‘worth’’? Is it the price that you can get for it 
at a forced sale? Or is it what some rich man will pay for it 
who wants it for a private golf course? Or is it something related 
somehow to what it will earn per acre? 

I have thought a good deal about this thing, and I studied 
enough economics at school so I ought to be able to figure some- 
thing out. 

When Jacob Biggle bought the farm in 1879 he paid $146 an 
acre. I doubt if I could get more than $125 for it right now, 
and you have to remember that $146 in 1879 is the same as 
$200 in 1930, or something like that. The value of the dollar 
is so much less than it was in those days. 

Why has the money 


Michigan seed potatoes of yours into the ground, and leave the 
worrying about land prices to the guys that get paid to do it.” 

I shouldn’t wonder if there was something in that advice, too, 
Mr. Editor. 

Smith went off on a vacation in February, and I was pretty 
busy there for a while, but he came back when he said he would, 
and right now we are getting ready to sail into spring work as 
soon as the ground is a little dryer. T. Webb 


. ——__—__—- | 


Peter Tumbledown set out for his wife several hundred tomato and 
cabbage plants she had started in boxes indoors. Believe it or not, 
he didn’t give the plants one drop of water afterward, when several 
days of dry weather came along. Said he was sure it would rain 
—he could smell it coming. About 20 plants survived, but the rest 
passed out. 
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The March of Progress 
by Walt Nlason 


HERE are disasters every day; the planes come crashing 
['e the ground, while other airships go their way, and end 

their journeys safe and sound. We often heave a startled sigh, 
when we behold the daily news; our friends are falling from the 
sky, to sudden death, by fours and twos. “It should be stopped,” 
we cry, “by James, the airships should no longer zoom, men 
should forsake these dizzy games which are but feeders for 
the tomb.”” We see the wicked, wanton waste of human beings 
everywhere, because of this indecent haste, which sends them 
cruising through the air. Men want to go a hundred miles in 
half an hour, or maybe less, and so along the graveyard aisles 
we see the mourners in 
distress. But even while 





value of Elmwood Farm 





gone down? It is a bet- 


we wring our hands, we 





ter and more fertile farm 
than it was in 1879. It 
produces more per acre, 
and makes a larger in- 
come per year. Yet if I 
sold it I’d have to take | 
$75 less an acre than | 
Jacob Biggle paid for it 
51 years ago. Why is that? 

I put some of these 
questions to Scotty [Tim’s 


Looking On at LIFE 


By f rank G. Nfoorhead 


THE AIRPLANE UPLIFT 


know that flying will not 
stop, that men will soar, 
in eager bands, although 
their airplanes fall ker- 
flop. The seas are full of 
dead men’s bones, and 
every time a ship sets 
sail, there is much talk of 
Davy Jones, but pilgrims 
do not flinch or quail. 
And we can all remember 


County Agent—Editor] 
the other day, and this 
is what he said: ‘‘Some- 
body made you an offer 
for the farm?”’ 

“No.” 

“Thinking of selling?” 

“No.” 

“Then what do you 
care? My advice to 
you is to worry about 
getting those gold-plated 
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WAS in Wichita during the annual Tractor Show. 

I’m going back every time I get a chance. There 
isn’t a more hospitable city in the United States. 

Wichita has a way of saying “Come right in and 
eat your fill” that made a hit with me. Maybe be- 
cause I’m quite an eater. I never knew till I went 
there that it is “the air capital of the United States.” 


Continued on page 53 





how with dread the mo- 
tor-car we saw; the voter 
wiped his streaming 
brow, and said there 
ought to bealaw. The 
march of progress can’t 
be stopped by any pro- 
tests, kicks or tears; so 
let our sackcloth robes 
be dropped, and let us 
hail new things with 

















cheers. 
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A New Philippine Plan 


HE article by Senator HARRY B. HAWEs on Philippine inde- 
pendence, on another page, lays no stress on what is really 
the important development of the moment. 

This is the introduction in the Senate of a new bill by Senators 
HAWES and CUTTING, designed to bring about self-government 
for the Filipinos, to place the Islands outside our tariff walls by 
stages, and to end with com- 
plete independence after a 
period of years, if the Fili- 





Dragons in the Path 


now. And they have to fight not only the Board and the co-op- 
eratives and stabilization corporations it helps set up, but the 
settled policy of the government and unbeatable economic 
forces. 

The dangerous enemies of the Marketing Act, indeed, are not 
those in the distributing trades or among the mass of city con- 
sumers at all. They are among farmers themselves, and include 
those individuals who are unwilling to co-operate either in 
producing or selling, and those officers and managers of small 
co-ops whose vanity or selfishness is able to influence their 
organizations to stand jealously aside. 

The effective weapons against these obstructions are educa- 
tion and patience, and both take time. 

But time, as it happens, is something the Farm Board has 
plenty of. Perhaps not the “eternal years of God” that the 
poet assigns to Truth, but plenty. 


Tough on Weak Humanity 


FE admit that Jos had his trials, but he never had to make 
seven more payments on a car that lost an argument with 
a truck. 


Tariff Fight Ends Soon 


T last, the Tariff Bill is in Conference Committee of the 
two Houses of Congress, and—if we have luck—will be out 
again by the time you read this, or soon afterward. 

After 18 months of bitter 
contention, the final stage is 
at hand. If we were as sure 
the new bill would help agri- 





pinos so decide by vote. 
Some such moderate and 


culture as we are weary of 





progressive solution to this 
serious problem is what is 
needed; and farmers and 








their friends should at least es Samenues 
give the HAWES-CUTTING (Si POWER FOR 
. ¥Y AGRICULTURE 


Bill close examination. Cy 


ToosHopeful Enemies 


VERY ONE interested 
in the Federal Farm 
Board and the Marketing 
Act, friends and enemies 
alike, should realize one 
thing: that the Board will 
be in existence and at work 
for many years to come. 
Whatever happens this 
year or next, whether the 
prices of cotton and wheat 
and wool and hogs go down 
or up, the Board will still be 
working to stabilize those 
It will still be 








the whole subject, we would 
be very, very happy. 


Arguments, Un-= 

limited 

HE great mail-order ref- 

erendum on prohibition, 
the returns from which have 
for weeks buzzed through 
the ether in a_ preferred 
position next to Amos and 
ANDY, will have one notable 
effect, at least. It will 
provide enough material for 
wet-dry arguments for years 
to come. 

When disputes over poli- 
tics pall, and_ religious 
quarrels lose their zest, 
angry citizens can. still 
debate the question as to 
how the twelve or fifteen 
millions who didn’t vote 
would have voted if they 















had voted. 
Personally, we think—but 








prices. 

doing business. It will not 

be “broke.” It can not be 

ot rid of. 

. The little one makes the most noise, but it’s the big boys the 


A realization of this fact 
would, we think, change the 
attitude of many of the 
Board’s enemies, who have done what they could, in the last six 
months, to embarrass and discredit Mr. LEGGE and his associates. 
They seem to have had some vague idea that if enough obstacles 
were put in the Board’s path, if prices were let sag or deliber- 
ately forced down, the whole new structure would collapse before 
it was even finished. 

Such a hope does no credit to the intelligence of those who 
entertain it. The Farm Board can not collapse. It is almost as 
firmly fixed in our system of government as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the Federal Reserve Board. The 
Supreme Court will, we are sure, approve the Marketing Act. 
A change in the attitude of Congress great enough to destroy 
the Board is all but impossible. 

Furthermore, we are of the opinion that the setting up of co- 
operative selling machinery for the important farm crops is 
inevitable in any case. The Marketing Act is merely an effort 
to hurry along an economic change that would have to come 
anyway. 

Enemies of the Farm Board should realize, therefore, what 
they are up against. The Board is here. It will stay here in 
spite of everything they can do. If they fight it, they may as 
well be prepared to be still fighting it five and ten years from 
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Farm Board has to reckon with 


there: we nearly involved 
this magazine in the mess. 
Never mind what we think. 
Sundry friends have urged us to take a similar poll among 
country people, a population group not reached to any extent 
by the Literary Digest’s effort. We declined and shall continue 
to decline, having added Prohibition to the other two subjects, 
Politics and Religion, discussion of which is barred from these 
pages. 

But let no one suppose that we have changed in any respect 
our attitude toward alcohol. Which is, in brief, that it is a 
dangerous and detestable drug, the imbibing of which is the 
greatest single menace to the happiness, health and prosperity 
of man. 


Grapes 


LL friends of farming will watch with interest the efforts 
being made to get the California grape surplus under control. 
A plan worked out with the approval of the Farm Board has 
been presented to the industry, and will be tried if a large 
enough proportion of growers, distributors and co-ops can 
agree. 
It is a kind of voluntary Equalization Fee plan for ridding 
the industry of its annual 300,000 ton surplus. It may work, too. 
At all events it will bear watching. 
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USED one of the general- 
purpose tractors last year. It 
has enough clearance for corn 


cultivation. Wheel brakes per- 
mit the operator practically to B 

stop one driver, thus causing the Y 
machine to turn almost squarely 
around if desired. This feature 
was found to be extremely useful 
when I was turning up a steep hillside in very loose ground. 

Three forward speeds are employed, and one in reverse. The 
speeds are approximately 214, 31¢ and 414 miles per hour. The 
tractor gave a very good account of itself, there being no delays 
or mechanical trouble during the season. 

On April 4, spring work began with breaking of cornstalks. 
This was done with a six-section, 36-foot harrow drawn in high 
gear most of the time. In order to keep the harrows from pulling 
into the ground too much, a specially made 8 x 10-inch drawbar, 
24 feet long, was used, supported at the ends by cultivator wheels. 
The two harrows of three sections each were fastened to the 
ends of this drawbar, which exerted a lifting pull similar to the 
traces of horses. To prevent whipping, the harrows were 
fastened together in the center. Around 15 acres per hour were 
harrowed with this outfit. I found that the high speed was 
jerking the harrows to pieces, and so the last part of the harrow- 
ing was done in second speed. That was my error—no fault of 
the tractor. 

The stalks were raked and burned, after which the ground 
was worked with a 14-foot disk harrow pulled by the tractor in 
second speed, covering around four acres per hour. 

Plowing was started on April 20. I used a tractor plow 
with two 14-inch bottoms, and hitched a section of harrow 
behind. In old corn ground, the tractor was found to have 
ample power to pull this outfit in second gear, plowing at a depth 
of six to seven inches. 

In lighter soils, it would even pull the load in high, but this 
speed was found to be too fast to do a decent job of plowing. 

In plowing sweet clover sod in 
semi-gumbo soil, the tractor had a 
real load in second gear, and low was 
used in a few of the toughest spots. 
Around nine acres were plowed and 
harrowed in ten hours with an average 
gas consumption of 2.34 gallons per 
hour, or 2.65 gallons per acre. Just 
before planting, the sweet-clover sod 
was given a disking and harrowing 
and the old ground a cross-harrowing, 
using the tractor equipped with 
extension rims. 

Up to this time, the general-purpose 
tractor had performed no work which 
could not have been done with the 
ordinary machine that I had pre- 
viously used. Then we came to the 
planting season, the time when some 
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Plowins, planting, haying, harvestins, cultivating 


. 


sample of operations handled 


Left, general-purpose 
tractor planting four 
rows of corn. Below, 
pulling orchard cultiva- 
tor with irrigating at 
tachment 


lowa Tractor 
Farmer 


farmers shed the tractor and fall back on the use of horses. 

Since a three-row cultivator was to be used in tending the 
crop, it was necessary that planting be done with a three-row 
planter. No difficulty on this job, except that I tried to make 
a planter and got a bum check on half of the corn. 


Cultivating Corn with Tractor 


= corn was first worked with a ten-foot roller drawn by 
three horses and taking three rows at a time. This put the 
ground in splendid condition for harrowing, ‘which was done 
with a three-section smoothing harrow and four horses. I 
thought the tractor would swipe out too much corn when turning 
at the ends with the six-section harrow. I offer no apology 
for using horses for certain parts of the work on this 240-acre 
farm. Horses come in handy in light draft jobs, steep side-hill 
work, and tending small patches of ground. 

The operation about which farmers are inclined to be skeptical 
is the first time over when the corn is small. We started when 
the corn was several inches high. The cultivator used has shovels 
placed near the front of the tractor, with the exception of four 
shovels placed in the rear to tear up the ground pressed down 
by the drivers. 

The first lesson learned in tractor cultivating small corn was 
that extremely slow speed 
is necessary. The dirt 
must be shoved instead of 
thrown to the corn. A 
lot of corn will be culti- 
vated in a day with a 
three-row outfit traveling 
less than two miles an 
hour, and a job of work 
can be done that com- 
pares very favorably 
with the horse cultiva- 
tor. While it is true that 
small stalks can not be 
favored, yet the even, 
slow motion of the dirt 
to the corn about coun- 
teracts this disadvantage. 

[Continued on page 31 
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- . » her eyes dried, 
Glen looked up with a 
i smile that Keith found 
dazzling 








y 
‘a // ; By Robert E. Pinkerton 
Fi fa 1 Illustrated by Victor Guinness 


d Part [ll—In which Keith Baird passes through a 


crossed the float and climbed aboard 
the Peregrin. 

“Thanks for the searchlight,”’ she greeted 
Keith and Vic. ‘‘Wouldn’t have been able to get that stuff 
aboard without it. This fog—it’s blacker’n Soapy Smith’s 
heart’s been painted. And watching those two girls——”’ 

A frown crossed her face and a hard note crept into her 
voice. ‘Thirty years in Alaska, and the first time in the last 
twenty I’ve had to carry a gun. If Lingrain had made a move! 
But he lost his nerve.” 

“It wasn’t that,”’ Keith said, gloomily. ‘“‘We’re on the wrong 
track.” 

“How wrong?” 

“Lingrain doesn’t even suspect what I’m after.” 

“Just doesn’t like your looks, I suppose,”’ Nell scoffed. 

“He doesn’t want Glen and Neva talking to a man who is 
working as a detective for the canners. He thinks I’m trying 
to fasten that Low Point murder on him.” 

Again Nell was about to scoff but the expression on Keith’s 
face halted her. ‘‘Well?’’ she demanded. 

“Tell her about the Gleva, Vic,’’ Keith said. 

Nell listened, nodding understandingly. 

“And Lingrain looked the Peregrin over carefully when we 
came in,” Keith added. “Those bullet holes told enough to 
scare him.” 

“That and your peddling all summer,” Nell agreed. 
expect a cannery detective to be about 


|: was nearly midnight when Nell Dubois 


“He'd 


great peril a 


great happiness, and meets a greater peril 


know it’s wrong. This last is only going to make it harder.” 

“But how am I going to talk with him?’’ Keith demanded. 
“T haven’t a chance to learn anything in this town now.” 

“‘That question can wait. What I’m interested in is your stay- 
ing alive until daylight. You two had better bring your blankets 
over to the Variety. There’s room forward with Pete.” 

“No!”’ Keith answered, savagely; ‘“‘I’m staying aboard the 
Peregrin.”’ 

“Ed Lingrain’s never been in a tighter jam,”’ Nell retorted. 
“TI know him and I know Lost Harbor. He’s scared, and noth- 
ing’s more dangerous than a scared man.” 

“With Vic and me armed, standing watch?” 

“‘You’d be helpless a dark night like this. You say the Gleva 
left with only the skipper and engineer aboard? But the rest 
of the crew wasn’t at the show.” 

“‘Walked across to the next bay and were picked up!’ Vic 
exclaimed. 

“Not yet, but they will. And if the Gleva sells a load of fish 
at some cannery tomorrow morning, the whole crew will have 
a perfect alibi for anything that might happen around here.” 

“She’s got the right idea, Cap,’’ Vic supported her. “And 
neither of us got our training in Chicago.” 

“But——”’ Keith began. Nell stopped him. 

‘“‘What did you come to Alaska for?” 





she demanded. ‘“‘To show Lingrain you 





thatdumb. This complicates things a lot.” 
“Complicates them!”’ Keith cried. ‘“‘We 


aren’t afraid of him? You’ve got to keep 
alive for the main job, boy. And it won’t 





felt certain it was Lingrain because we 
believed he suspected me of being after 
the girl the Neal woman had turned over 
to him. Now we’re not even sure he is 
the man.” 

“And Cap’s got no chance at all to talk 
to him,” Vic said. “With Lingrain full 
of this cannery job, he’ll be as talkative 
as a totem pole.” 

“‘We’re just as sure it is Lingrain as we 
were when we came in here!”’ Nell ex- 
claimed, vigorously. ‘Anyhow, we’ve got 
to go through with that idea until we 
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The Story So Far 


Young Keith Baird, searching for the lost 
daughter of his adopted father, Stanley 
Baird, is at Lost Harbor with his boat, the 
Peregrin. 

Here is also the Variety, ‘‘show boat” 
managed by Nell Dubois. Two of the six 
girls in Nell’s troupe are daughters of Ed 
Lingrain, of Lost Harbor, and Keith Baird 
has reason to think that one of the two, 
Glen or Neva, is the lost heiress. 

A fish-trap watcher has been shot and 
killed, and it appears that Ed Lingrain and 
the men of Lost Harbor, known as fish 
pirates and fur thieves, suspect Keith of be- 
ing a law officer investigating this crime. 

















do any harm to give Lingrain a chance to 
show his hand. Better bring that Neal 
letter and everything else that’s valuable.” 


EITH did not sleep for some time 
after he went to bed in the Variety’s 
foc’sle. Several times he arose and looked 
out a porthole, though it was useless in 
the fog and darkness. 
He slept at last, to be wakened by a 
dull, heavy explosion. Vic and Pete were 
tumbling from their berths. A red glare 
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lighted the foc’sle. Keith sprang to a porthole. Across the 
float, the Peregrin was a mass of roaring flames. 

A glimpse told that the boat was doomed, yet Keith instinc- 
tively moved to save it. But when he reached the deck he 
encountered Nell Dubois. 

“You and Vic stay out of sight,” she said, sharply. ‘Pete, 
cut those lines and push her free if you can. There’s no saving 
her.” 

‘‘Why hide?’”’ Keith demanded. “Lingrain did this and———”’ 

“Expected you to die in the fire. Why not let him think so. 
It may be useful.” 

“You think too fast for me,’’ Keith grinned, and he dragged 
Vic back into the foc’sle with him. 

Pete cut the bow line but could not get near the stern. The 
tide swung the blazing craft away from the float. 

It was several minutes before the people of the village ap- 
peared. Lingrain was among them, and the man Keith had 
thrashed. There was much shouting and running about and 
suggestion, but no one did anything, nor could they. 

‘“Where’s the men on her?”’ some one asked. 

“‘Haven’t seen a sign of ’em,’”’ answered Pete. 

“But what started it?” 

“Being asleep, I couldn’t exactly tell.’ 

“Cooked in their berths!”’ a man exclaimed. ‘Bet they never 
knew what happened.”’ 

“It was a fine boat,”” Ed Lingrain said. ‘I was looking at her 
yesterday.” 

Keith and Vic caught the dry note in his voice. Once, when 
Lingrain spoke to the storekeeper, Keith saw, through a porthole, 
an exultant gleam in his eyes. 

The flames reached the after deck, burned off the stern line, 
and the blazing Peregrin drifted away with the tide. The float 
was left in darkness and the Lost Harbor people soon went back 
to their homes. Nell joined Vic and Keith in the foc’sle. 

“Did I know Ed Lingrain?”’ she demanded. 

“They probably locked the cabin door, then poured gasoline 
all over her,”’ Vic said. 

Nell nodded grimly. ‘‘Men who would do a thing like that! 
It was the purse seiner’s crew. By now they’re five miles away 
and getting ready to rob a trap.” 

“The girls .’ Keith began hesitantly. ‘‘What do they 
think?” 

Her wise eyes studied him fora moment. “I found Glen crying 
on the other side of the pilot house. You were mourned, if 
that’s what’s worrying you. I didn’t let 


her suffer long.” \ 


“‘Lingrain!’”’ Keith exclaimed, savagely. 

“Is probably chortling now 
because he thinks there is one . 
less detective in the world,” 
Nell laughed. “But how are ,f/ 
we going to make use of it? .)) ’ a 
Think it over. I’m going aft 
and try to get some sleep 
with what’s left of the night.” 

“Trouble with a man like 
that, he can’t understand 
anything but crook talk,” Vic 
grumbled as he crawled into 
his berth. 





EITH wakened with the 

same thought, but it had 
begun to take shape. When 
he had dressed he sent Pete to 
Nell with a message. 

“Sleeping on a thing always 
helps,’’ she commented when she entered the foc’sle and saw 
his face. 

“Vie really thought of it. What’s the one thing that will 
make Lingrain talk?” 

““Money,”’ Nell answered. “But I told you——” 

“‘What kind of money?” Keith insisted. 

“Crooked.” 

“So that’s what I, as a crook, will offer him.” 

She looked at him for a long moment. ‘‘We need our heads 
examined,”’ was her comment at last. “I should have thought 
of it when you suggested an offer to buy his story. You'll be 
from the Neal woman, of course.”’ 

“And offer to split a reward from Father.” 

“Anything to flash?” 

Keith displayed a roll of bills he had brought from the Peregrin. 
Nell scarcely glanced at it. She was studying his face. 

“‘Let’s go over your story,” she said. ‘You look so little like 
a crook it’s got to be good.” 
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He threw open the door . . . clad 
only in his underclothes tion. Keith saw it, and 


An hour later Keith climbed the gangway and walked swiftly 
to a little house at the rear of the village. Some children stared 
at him in astonishment, then ran into their homes. Men and 
women watched from windows. 

Smoke came from a chimney of the little house as Keith 
approached on a path through thick brush. He walked softly 
to the kitchen, stood close when he knocked, and Lingrain’s 
first sight of him came when he threw open the door. 

For a moment Keith feared Nell’s ruse of keeping him hidden 
after the fire had spoiled everything. The fish pirate turned 
almost green, then red. He had just risen and started the 
kitchen fire, was clad only in his underclothes. 

“Good morning,” Keith said, genially. ‘Sleeping late after 
last night’s excitement, eh?” 

He walked into the room, did not seem to notice Lingrain’s 
most obvious panic. ‘‘Got the jolt of my life early this morning 
when I found the boat gone and learned what had happened. 
They say we couldn’t have gotten out, but I’m shot with luck.” 

Still Lingrain did not speak. Keith’s absence from the 
Peregrin evidently was as dismaying as his reappearance. The 
young man sat down. He was still smiling, perfectly at ease. 

“Lingrain,”’ he began abruptly, “‘you’re the sort that wouldn’t 
be fooled by my peddling. You know what I’m really after?” 

“Never thought anything about it at all,”, the fish pirate 
retorted in a feeble attempt at bluster. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t. Eighteen years is a long time.” 

Keith watched the startling effect of that but before Lingrain 
could speak he said, “Long time to wait for returns on an 
investment, eh?” 

“Don’t know what you’re talking about,”’ the man growled. 

“Oh, that’s all right. I'll talk along anyhow. At least it may 
be entertaining. I’ve been looking forward to this chat for 
months, ever since I was in the San Juans last spring. You 
haven’t forgotten Orcas Island, have you?” 

‘‘Where’s that?” 

“Don’t you know? Now wouldn’t it be too bad if I’m on the 
wrong track? Too bad for me and for you, too. Twenty 
thousand dollars too bad for you, Lingrain.”’ 

Again the man was unable to hide the stunning effect of a 
surprise. Keith, watching him, felt that he could read each 
thought as it flashed into an agitated brain. It gave him a 
sense of power, and he smiled, found the words flowing easily. 

“‘Twenty thousand dollars, Lingrain. You told me yesterday 
you were poor people along this coast. It must sound good, 

doesn’t it?” 

With an obvious effort, Lingrain got 
control of himself. ‘You 
crazy?”’ he demanded. “‘Don’t 
know what you're talking 
about.” 

“Oh, you know all right; 
but I'll make it plainer. 
Blanche Neal is dead. She 
never had any nerve. That’s 
where you were out of luck. 
She wouldn’t go through with 
it. The girl’s father was 
worth a lot. Neal could have 
gotten anything she asked for, 
and no come-back. But she 
was afraid, and she left you 
holding the bag. Now!” 

Lingrain was watching him 
like a cornered rat. He 
started at Keith’s exclama- 


laughed. 

“Come out of it, man! You’ve got me wrong. Just forget 
that ‘don’t know what you're talking about’ business. Let’s 
get down to cases. The girl’s father is about through. I told 
you twenty thousand, I’m asking fifty, and I split with you, 
after deducting expenses. There’s no chance of trouble. All 
he wants is the girl. Between us, I guess we can give her to 
him, eh?” 

“T don’t know what 
vanished. 

“Quit that!’”’ he snarled with sudden fury. “Think I haven’t 
checked up on you, here and down in the San Juans? The only 
thing I don’t know about you is whether you use sugar in your 
coffee. And do you think I’d spill all this to a cheap crook 
without being sure of where I stand?” 

Keith leaped to his feet and shook a fist in Lingrain’s face. 

“You dirty bum! Fish pirate, fur raider, sneak thief! You 
haven’t nerve enough to tackle anything big. But you don’t 
need nerve in this. You don’t even [Continued on page 39 
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” Lingrain began, but Keith’s smile 








slips, the outdoor coloring these spring days makes them ap- 
pear shabby and dull. Since a bedroom, more than any other 
room, should be cheering and restful—a spot in which to snatch 
a minute’s repose at any time—it is worth a bit of trouble to 
freshen it up with some inex- 
pensive new furnishings. 
From dry-goods counter or 
mail-order catalog you can 
choose nowadays charming 
plain or figured cottons that 
will hold their 
own with Moth- 
er Nature’s gay 
coloring. Col- 
ored scarfs, 
spreads and cur- 
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tains are 
smart, and 
will not need 
tubbing so 
“# often as 

will white, so 
that the time spent making 
them will be saved in 
laundering. From 25 cents 
a yard up, there are the 
most delightful new sun- 
fast and tubfast lawns, 
dimities, percales, voiles, 
as well as very fine silky-textured fabrics, all 
of which, if made by reliable mills, possess 
most satisfactory laundering qualities. Bed- 
room accessories of such materials will look 
well not only this season, but can be laundered 
without losing their fresh colors for next year, 
and the year after that, and as long as they 
hold together. 

You might start with a plain-colored bedspread and draperies, 
trimming them with a contrasting figured goods, and combining the 
two materials for runners, cushions and stand-covers. Simple chair 
covers are not very hard to make, and a deep ruffle around an old 
table will make a cute dressing-table, if you wish to go so far in your 
decorating. Make spreads long enough to cover the bolster or pillows. 

The new cottons are especially desirable for curtains; even a split 
width of gay-colored material at either side will relieve the bareness 
of the window frame. If using all-figured material, select a small design for quaint- 
ness or a large 
one for dash 
and brightness, 
and do not hesi- 
tate to take a 
piece with a little black in it. 

There are any number of 
quick, easy, and effective trim- 
mings. The inexpensive bias, 
woven and embroidered edg- 
ings, rickrack braid, which 
comes in colors, bits of modern- 
istic applique, simple stitchery in colored floss—any of these will 
lend individuality to the article and set off your fabric. Refur- 
bishing an entire room need not take more than a couple of 
evenings’ work, and you will be surprised what a soothing in- 
fluence your pretty bedroom has on all who enter its door. 

In the bedroom shown at the top of the page, a quaint Tin-Type 
cotton was selected for the curtains, the edges of which were 
bound with black-scalloped white tape. As the flowers in the 
print were orchid and green, the covers on the bed and stand were made of 
a plain orchid material. Bands of the print were used for trimming. The 
pillow in the chair was made of black, orchid and print. The rag rug had 
a gray-and-orchid center, with a border made of two black bands and a 
plain orchid one between. 
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gives suggestions for 
making the bedroom 
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Stand-cover of 
print deco- 
rated with 
squares of 
three harmo- 
nizing colors. 
Pillow of fig- 
ured dimity 


and bias fold 














Oval pil- 
low of large 
print—appli- 
que made of 
small _ print 
and bias fold 
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SWIM 


especially for girls. Personally, I am not a farm girl and 
know only what I’m told, but I don’t doubt it one bit. 

Nevertheless, I am certain that even farm girls will find 
swimming very beneficial. It will help preserve and perfect the 
rosy health a girl acquires on the farm, and in addition offer her 
much enjoyment. 

The first week in June this year has been set aside as ‘“‘“Swim 
for Health Week,” in order to impress upon everybody the real 
value of swimming, and I hope that farm girls everywhere will 
take advantage of this opportunity. Those who don’t know 
how to swim should begin to learn during the campaign, and 
the fortunate ones who do swim should perfect their strokes, 
so that every girl in America may be at home in the water by 
the end of the summer. Isn’t that a fine ideal to aim at? 


Health in the Water 


LEARNED to swim when but five years of age, and am now 

more proud of the health the sport has given me than of the 
medals and championships I’ve gained through its practise. Of 
course I’m not exactly ashamed of my honors and medals. I 
don’t mean that. But not since that day Dad took me to the 
pool at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., and taught me the 
elementary strokes, have I been seriously ill, and not once have 
I found it necessary to seek my fun in some other sport. 

Swimming is the greatest of body builders, developing the 
frames of normal girls and actually straightening the deformities 
of crippled ones. Because it is such a fine and soothing relaxa- 
tion, it is one of the best treatments for nervousness. And 
furthermore, one does not find it irksome and depressing as other 
health-building exercises are so apt to be, but delightfully stim- 
ulating and pleasurable. 

The various motions involved in swimming bring about 
different results, all advantageous to one’s health. For instance, 
the deep breathing exercises the diaphragm and causes an 
increase of lung capacity, while the arm and leg movements 
circulate the blood, making it flow more rapidly, and invigorating 


I HAVE often been told that farm life is very healthful, 








The start of the Wrigley Marathon last summer, won handily by Miss 
Norelius. Half the fun of swimming, she says, is in competition 
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Martha Norelius 


Olympic star and holder of 
eleven world records 


Flealthlul as farm life is, this enjoyable sport adds 


zest anal grace and freer development 






By 


every part of the body. 


Beauty in the 


Water 


VERY often think of ¢ 

swimming as a kind i, 
of finishing process for a 
girl, developing her thor- 
oughly and symmetri- : 
cally. The free use of : ‘eee 
every muscle of the body : 4 
equalizes the proportions, and thus = | 
produces a well-balanced, evenly- tbe 
developed figure, which makes for 
a beautiful girl. 

Believe it or not, as Mr. Ripley 
says, swimming does reduce the 
excess fat of a stout girl, or put on «. 
an extra layer of flesh on a thin 
one. The arm and leg movements 
necessary in swimming make such a demand on the abdominal 
and adjoining muscles that any roll of flesh that may be present 
around the waist or hips is quickly removed. On the other 
hand, because of the pressure and rush of water against the 
neck and chest, or for some other reason, swimming fills out the 
thin neck and hollow collar-bone. 

For the farm girl who may be crippled, or has stomach trouble 
or nervousness, swimming is a marvelous curing agent. When 
necessary, it regenerates deadened tissues and brings them back 
to life, as in the case of paralytic sufferers, often corrects ab- 
dominal disorders and quiets restless nerves, restoring all to 
normality. 

I am afraid I am making this article sound too much like a 
medical book or a testimonial for some remedy, but it is all 
actually so. Any doctor will tell you that swimming is the 
ideal exercise for most people. It can be mild and gentle or as 
strenuous as you want to make it. No better remedy is known 

for sluggish livers, kidney troubles or constipation, 
than a good swim. All these organs are activated, 
eliminating, as a result, the sallow skin, puffy eyes 
and pimples which mean bad health. And no 
better healing agency is known for nervousness 
than a good swim, for it provides relaxation and 
at the same time mind-occupation, which many 
exercises offer individually but never together. 


How I| Learned to Swim 


LEARNED to swim on a pair of ‘“‘water wings.” 

How well I remember that day Dad made me 
acquainted with the water for the first time. He 
let me sit around, watching others swim, all the 
while studying me to see whether I flinched when 
the divers struck the water, in order to determine 
just how much confidence I had to gain. 

Remember, I was only five years old at the time, 
so Dad thought it best to accustom me to the water 
through play. He blew up the wings and threw 
them in shallow water and then jumped in beside 


P SS 
+ # 
\ % 


a ee them. While I looked on attentively, Dad attempted 


to push the wings down into the water—but of 
course with no success. They would bob up. After 
doing this a number of times he asked me whether 
I’d like to try it. Would any kid answer no? And 
so I was introduced to water on my own account. 
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However, farm girls who want to learn to swim need not 
employ such a childish method in order to acquire confidence. 
The approved method nowadays is to begin by floating, face 
down and face up, until the swimmer gets used to the feel of 
the water buoying her up, and realizes that as long as her lungs 
are full or even half full of air, there is no way she can keep from 
staying right at the surface. 

Confidence is the most important part of all swimming. 
After that come the motions of the arms and legs for getting 
through the water, and the special kind of breathing that not 
only gives the lungs all the air they need, but keeps the water 
from being taken in at the same time. 


Breathing the Hardest Part 


HE breathing is really a little hard at first. It is necessary 
to remember that in swimming the breathing is opposite 
from what it is normally, for in the water one inhales through 
the mouth and exhales through the nose. Practising this in shal- 
low water a number of times, taking a deep breath through the 
mouth and then squatting down, head under water, and exhaling 
through the nose, will completely 
assure any girl that it can be done, 
and that the water will not come in 
while the breath is going out. 

Because it is the only natural 
stroke, and, therefore, the easiest 
and most effective one, I suggest 
that beginners use the crawl 
stroke, which is simply a per- 
fection of the dog paddle. 
That is what I did, and be- 
cause every one can do the 
dog paddle instinctively, one 
will find no difficulty in the 
crawl. And _ please, please 
don’t begin with the difficult, 
slow, awkward and exhausting 
breast stroke, that all the 
teachers used to inflict on 
beginners. 

As soon as a girl has per- 
fected her crawl stroke, she 
will naturally gain speed and 
endurance. I don’t believe in 
using any other stroke, unless 
of course a girl wants to enter 
a breast- or back-stroke com- 
petition. The side stroke is 
all right for a change now and 
then. 

I advocate races between 
girls, because it makes for 
regular practise of swimming. 
Whether a girl is racing 
against one or 101 contestants 
makes little difference. She 
has to train to beat others, 
and it is that training that 
will help her gain the full 
benefits of swimming. 

Now of course I realize 
that with many farm girls 
the question is not “would I 
like to swim?” but “where 
can I find a place to swim?” 

A generation ago the only answer in most farm neighbor- 
hoods was the “old swimming hole.’’ And I have no doubt 
that thousands of farm girls found enjoyment there, along 
with frogs, turtles, water snakes, mud and sharp rocks. But 
the situation now is very different. 







Swimming Pools are Multiplying 


N the first place, most towns of any size now have pools, 

and many of them very large public ones, outdoors. With the 
automobile and good roads of today, it is only a few minutes’ 
run into town. And in the second place, I believe that private 
pools on farms are multiplying very fast. Just lately I was a 
visitor at three different farms in the South, each of which had 
dammed a small stream and made a very good pool, fine enough 
for anybody. 

Where streams of good running water are not available, it is 
still possible to build a concrete pool, to be filled with water 
from wells or wherever the farm gets its supply. Where the 
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There’s always a place to swim, if you are determined to 
find one; and with a good instructor it is easy for girls to 


learn and let it go at that. 


work is done by the family, the expense of such a pool is not 
very great. Of course the problem in this case is in draining 
and cleaning the pool, as must be done several times during a 
Summer season. 

But no matter where the girl swims, be it in an old swimming 
hole, an adjoining lake, or in her father’s concrete pool, she 
should remember one thing. An occasional swim will help, 
but to get the most benefits, both in health and beauty and in 
fun, one should indulge in it regularly. 

The next step after learning that the water will keep you 
afloat, and that you can move yourself from place to place, is 
learning to dive. 

That is an art in itself, and to the girl who is just beginning 
I know it seems as if it would be absolutely impossible to stand 
on a diving board and throw yourself into the water head-first. 
But, like swimming itself, diving is nothing but a question of 
confidence and experience. 

After you have learned to swim, you see everybody else 
plunging into the water, some gracefully and some not so much 
so, and self-respect and common sense both tell you that you 
have got to learn to do likewise. 

It can’t be so hard when all ex- 
perienced swimmers do it. It can’t 
be so dangerous when the diver 
comes up to the surface right away 
—really has to fight if she wants to 

keep from coming up. And it can’t 

be unpleasant when so many come 
out of the water and dive in, 
again and again, and really 
seem to get most of their fun 
out of that, instead of dis- 
tance or speed swimming. 

So I am sure you will want 
to dive, and will dive—per- 
haps not with the beautiful, 
supple grace of some of my 
friends who win the diving 
prizes, but gracefully enough 
to rouse the admiration of 
your own friends. 


Health, Beauty and 
Fun 


AM afraid I haven’t been 

able to make emphatic 
enough what a thrill there is 
in swimming well. I am not 
very good at expressing my- 
self, I guess. 

Last August in Toronto, 
before the Wrigley swimming 
marathons, a sound newsreel 
company was taking pictures 
of me, and I was asked to say 
something about the fun in 
swimming. While I knew I 
had gotten a great deal of 
enjoyment out of it, I just 
didn’t know how much or 
how to express it, and so I 
just sputtered into the micro- 
phone, ‘“‘Oh, it’s great sport!” 


Perhaps if I had known then 
that I was about to win the women’s division of the marathons 
for the championship of the world, I could have had more to say! 

Really, the happiness of swimming is largely in that feeling 
of accomplishment—of having mastered something—and it 
hits non-competitive swimmers as well as world champions. 

When you have been swimming a quarter of a mile regularly, 
and no more, and then find you can do a half-mile, you receive 
the thrill of a lifetime in knowing that you have set up a new 
mark. 

This idea of taking pride in one’s attainments runs through 
every phase of swimming, and is part of the reason for its being 
so enjoyable a sport. The girl who is just learning to swim 
thrills the first time she realizes she is propelling herself through 
the water. Then, when she knows how to swim, the next satis- 
faction she gets is in covering more distance or making more 
speed. 

And finally, the realization that she is blossoming out into a 
graceful and beautiful woman, because of swimming, gives her 
the greatest happiness of all. 
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THE FIRST ACT 



































HE first important act of Spring 
house-cleaning is to provide your- 
self with extra help—which means 
providing yourself with Fels-Naptha 
Soap. 
For Fels-Naptha brings extra help 
_-the extra help of two brisk cleaners, 
soap and naptha, working together. 
The soap is unusually good soap. And 
blended with it is plenty of naptha. 
You can smell it! Beneath the gentle 
urging of these two cleaners, painted 
woodwork regains the freshness it had 
when new. Spots vanish from rugs. 
Enamel and tiling lose their winter’s 
coat of dinginess. The 
whole house takes on the 
bright sparkle of Spring. 
So make sure you use 


Fels-Naptha for your 
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house-cleaning. And be doubly sure to 
use it for Fels-Naptha’s biggest job— 
the family wash. It washes clothes beau- 
tifully clean without hard rubbing. And 
you can wash any way you please. You 
can boil your clothes, or soak them, if 
you prefer; you can use washing ma- 
chine or tub, It’s the nature of soap 
to wash best in hot water — and 
Fels-Naptha is no exception. But it 
also does a wonderful job in lukewarm 
or even cool water. 

Fels-Naptha gives extra help in 
another way—it keeps your hands nice. 
For the unusually good soap and plen- 
tiful naptha, working 
hand-in-hand, get clothes 
clean so quickly that you 
don’t have to keep your 


hands in water so long. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 





—_ 


Your grocer sells Fels-Naptha. Get 
a few bars today —or better still, ask 
for the convenient 10-bar_ carton, 
Then you'll have extra help aplenty 


in your house-cleaning! 


FREE—Whether you have been using Fels-Naptha 
for years, or have just decided to try its extra help, 
we'd like to send you a Fels-Naptha Chipper. Many 
women who prefer to chip Fels-Naptha Soap into their 
washing machines, tubs or basins find the chipper handier 
than using a knife. With it, and a bar of Fels-Naptha, 
you can make golden soap chips (that contain plenty 
of naptha!) as you need them. The chipper will be sent, 


free and postpaid, upon request. Mail the coupon, 





F. J. 5-30 

FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy 
Fels-Naptha Chipper offered in thisadvertisement. 


Name 





Street 





City State 





Fill in completely—print name and address 


© 1930, Fels & Co. 
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EGG Quality 


Lhe egg that brings the highest price 1s the one that 


will do all the buyer asks it to 
By Rob R. Slocum 


Senior Marketing Specialist, U. S. Department of Agriculture 



















HE producer 
Ts market eggs 

knows high egg 
quality and high egg 
prices go together. His 
aim properly is to pro- 
duce in the largest numbers 
economically possible the kind 
of eggs which will sell to the 
best advantage and which will, 
therefore, yield him the largest 
profit. His ideas of high quality 
are dominated by market demand, 
whether this be based upon real 
merit or upon unreasoning con- 
sumer preference or habit. 

Under these conditions, high 
quality to the producer consists in eggs of good 
size, of recent production, with clean, strong shells, 
and free from abnormalities. It is for eggs of this 
character that the highest prices are paid. Where 
eggs are bought upon a quality basis, intelligent 
producers bend their efforts toward production of 
such eggs and toward keeping them until marketed 
under conditions which insure the retention of these 
qualities in the greatest degree possible. 

In a large part of the egg-producing territory of 
the United States, however, producers are offered no 
better price for the production of high-quality eggs. Within 
certain very broad limitations, eggs are bought at a flat price 
without regard to their quality. Under these conditions, pro- 
ducers give little or no thought to the production of high- 
quality eggs. Nor can these poultrymen be blamed for their 
lack of interest. There is probably no other practise so inimical 
to high quality in eggs as this widespread practise of buying 
on a flat price basis. 

The dealer desires in eggs. what he has learned by experience 
will sell to best advantage and with greatest satisfaction in his 
trade outlets. Size or weight is highly important to him. Of 
course size is not really a quality factor, but rather a value 
factor. However, it is generally considered along with quality 
factors, and it is a difficult matter to dissociate the size factor 
from the quality factor. 

Weight requirements may vary in the different markets, but 
usually call for an average of 24 ounces or a little more per dozen 
for the highest-quality eggs, with minimum requirements for 
individual eggs at the rate of 22 ounces per dozen or 23 ounces 
in the more critical markets. 


The Kind of Eggs the Dealer Wants 


IGH-QUALITY eggs, from the dealer’s point of view, must 

be clean, uniform in color (either white or brown may be 
preferred, depending on the market), sound shelled, and must 
show good interior quality. 

The interior quality of a lot of eggs must be quite accurately 
known to the dealer if he is to dispose of it to the best advantage. 
This must be determined by candling, for obviously any other 
known method of examining the interior of the egg would 
destroy it for sale. Incidentally, it may be stated that candling, 
while not infallible, is quite an accurate means of judging interior 


egg quality. 
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Upper left, an egg of high quality. 
is determined by candling. 


Because the dealer is so dependent upon candling to 
determine quality, it follows naturally that his ideas of 
high quality must be expressed largely in terms of what 
is disclosed by the candle. The following characteristics 
in a normal egg denote high quality from the dealer’s 
viewpoint: 

First, there is a small air cell in a fixed position in the 
large end of the egg. This should not be over one-eighth 

inch in depth in a new-laid egg, and not over one- 
fourth inch in an egg considered to be of fine com- 
mercial quality. 

Second, the white must be firm, thick and clear, 
and the yolk 
only dimly vis- 
ible as a shadow 
moving in the 
egg. The be- 
havior and ap- 
pearance of the 
yolk as it holds 
its position near 
the center of 
the egg is evi- 
dence of the 
fact that it is 
still in good con- 
dition, and is 
not enlarged or 
spread out, and 
also that the 
white is firm. 

Third, there 
must be no vis- 
ible germ development in the yolk, for when development begins 
in a fertile egg, this lowers the quality. 

The final judge of egg quality is the consumer, and his judg- 
ment is usually based on the egg after it is broken out of the 
shell. What he expects and wants is an egg in which the yolk 
is well rounded and stands up strongly, with a firm, thick white 
which divides clearly into two portions—a thick portion which 
surrounds the yolk and a thinner outer portion. 


Consumer Knows What He Wants, Too 


E expects also that the yolk will be free from any evidence 
of germ development. He may prefer a light yellow yolk 
or he may prefer a deeper colored one. 

Above all things, the consumer demands that flavor of egg be 
pleasing, but his idea of a pleasing flavor may vary. He may 
prefer a mild flavor or he may like a more pronounced egg 
flavor, but he never wants any foreign flavor such as is often 
detected in eggs which have long been held in cold storage, or 
eggs that have been in close contact with some strong-odored 
food product, or eggs from birds improperly fed. 

For cooking purposes, consumer requirements are often not 
so stringent as for eggs which are to be served independently. 
The eggs must, of course, be free from any foreign flavor which 
would be incorporated in the cooked food of which the egg 
becomes a part; but aside from this, the principal requirement 
which the eggs must meet is that they possess suitable leavening 
properties. 

It seems to be good judgment to use, for cooking, eggs which 
are weaker and inferior to those preferred for table use. These 
sell for a lower price. There will always be an ample supply of 
lower grade eggs, and their use in cooking offers a satisfactory 
outlet for them. [Continued on page 38 





Interior quality 
Eggs well-graded and 
well-packed are more salable than a mixed lot 
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Once a week do this... . 





Note to Medical and | 
Dental profession: 


When prescribing a mouth 
wash for germicidal pur- 
poses, please make certain 
that it is a germicide: and 
not merely a preparation 
which is only deodorant 
and astringent. 












Invigorates scalp ... CHECKS DANDRUFF 


HENEVER you wash your hair—and most people 

do it once a week—douse full strength Listerine 

on the scalp either before or after the rinse. Then mas- 

sage the scalp and hair vigorously for several minutes. 

You will be simply delighted by the wonderful feeling 

of cleanness and scalp exhilaration that follows this 
treatment. 

Moreover, it is unquestionably one of the best treat- 
ments for dandruff—to prevent it, and to overcome it 
once it has started. 

Many hundreds of people have 
told us that since making Listerine 


LISTERINE 


a part of the weekly shampoo, their scalp has felt better, 
their hair has looked more attractive, and is entirely 
free from loose dandruff. 

Of course, if dandruff does get a start, it will be neces- 
sary to repeat the Listerine treatment systematically for 
several days, using a little olive oil in conjunction with 
it if the scalp or hair is excessively dry. 

Listerine checks dandruff because it attacks infection 
that causes it, removes and dissolves the particles 
of loose dandruff and heals and soothes the scalp. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 
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Chilling Milk 6 AIODER 


Bacteria are completely stopped by me= 


cabinets 


By W. 


= 
chanical coolers ana insulated 


N annual loss of $40,000,000—that is 
A what the dairy industry suffers through 
low-grade milk and cream. Much of 
the loss occurs because milk or cream is 
rejected by dealers. Furthermore, much cream 
today, because of its poor quality, can be made only into low- 
grade butter, which fetches correspondingly lower prices. The 
dairy farmer takes the loss on this. 

Milk and cream are no different from other farm products 
insofar as quality bears a definite relation to demand. In fact, 
the future expansion of the dairy industry, with increased 
consumption of its products, will largely depend on quality. 

Milk as it comes from the dairy cow is clean. Every 
dairyman has it in his power to keep it so. However, 
unless promptly and quickly cooled, milk offers an ex- 
cellent field for the growth of bacteria. These are the 
tiny agents of spoilage, which find their way into milk 
in spite of what the dairyman may do. 

One of these tiny cells in milk at 70° Fahrenheit will 
multiply a thousand-fold in 24 hours. At 50° Fahrenheit 
the increase is negligible. 


Quick Cooling, Low Temperature 


APID cooling and cooling to a sufficiently low tem- 

perature is one of the most important steps in the 
whole process of producing high-grade milk or 
cream. It is also one of the things most 
frequently neglected. Next to clean- 
liness there is no step more im- 
portant. 

While the growth of bac- 
teria is pretty well con- 
trolled at 50° Fahrenheit, 
to allow a margin of 
safety, it is generally 
recommended that 
milk be cooled to 45° 
and held at that 
temperature until 
shipment. This 
means that the cool- 
ing medium must be 
several degrees lower 
in temperature. Few 
dairy farms in the 
country today have 
a supply of water 
cool enough for this 
purpose. As a result 
the majority of dairymen 
must supplement the water 
with some other cooling agent. 

This problem has been taken 
care of for the most part through 
the use of ice. Some farmers can 
put up their own ice, but most dairy 
farmers are not so situated that they can. 
most cases, ice for cooling has to be bought. 


Two Types of Electrical Units 


ITHIN the past few years mechanical refrigeration has 

been placed on the market. This new type of cooling 
should appeal to many dairymen. Formerly only the very 
large dairies could afford refrigerating machinery of any kind. 
But that day is past. 

There are two types of mechanical units operated by elec- 
tricity now in use—the dry-storage type and the immersion 
type. The dry-storage type consists of a well-insulated room 
or box cooled by a self-contained tank of brine. The brine is 
kept at a low temperature by the refrigeration unit. The milk 
can be stored in cans or bottles until delivery, after undergoing 


This means that, in 
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H. Riddell 


Kansas Agricultural College 








METHODS 


a preliminary cooling by running over a surface 
cooler through which brine is circulated. 

The wet or immersion type consists of a well- 
insulated tank wherein the water is mechani- 
cally cooled. The cans of milk are placed in it. 
The milk may or may not undergo a preliminary cooling over a 
surface cooler. There seems to be enough advantage, however, 





in having the milk already partially cooled before storing in the 
tank to warrant the added expense of a surface cooler. 

The installation of an electrical refrigeration unit involves the 
purchase of a compressor and coil. 
be bought or built. 


The storage box or tank can 































Above, electrical refrigerating unit 
cools the milk quickly and the cans 
are then stored in the cabinet 


Left, an oil burning chiller which 
cools the milk to 40°. Insulated 
cabinet keeps temperature down 


What is there to electric refrigeration to 
recommend it to dairymen? Well, enough 
experimental work has already been done 
with these types in comparison with ice, 
and enough units are in the hands of satis- 
fied users, to indicate that they are both 
practical and economical. 
On several New Hampshire dairy farms where 
the dry-storage type was tried out, the yearly 
fixed charges were less for the ice method of 
refrigeration. This was due to the higher initial invest- 
ment incurred with the mechanical type. But when total 
operating costs over the year were studied (including labor, 
interest and depreciation), it was found that these costs averaged 
$118.33 for the electrical method and $236.56 for the ice. The 
average total cost per cubic foot of total contents was $1.18 
for the ice method and 62 cents for the electric. The cost per 
100 quarts of milk was 30 cents for the ice method and 15 cents 


for the electric. 
The High Cost of Ice 


T the Vermont station comparative costs of the two methods 
were kept over a year’s time. The dry-storage type was used 
here, too. With ice at $2 a ton stored in the ice house, there 
was little difference in cost, but as the cost of ice increased, the 
mechanical method was materially cheaper. 
It is more than likely that on most dairy farms the cost of 
ice will range higher than in the Vermont [Cont. on page 30 
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See how (Q7eK ana Easy 


... you can make a 














Jet 1. Bcc Bees 
and it’s made. That's 
ALL there is to it! 6% 
gallons in less than 10 


minutes. Just a minute 


or two to the gallon. 








VERYWHERE the 
news is spreading. 
About this way to get 
much better paint for 
much less money! 

And no wonder. It’s 
so simple...and you can 
get a pure white-lead 
paint... the paint with a record of years 
of satisfactory service. 


100 L N 


DUTCH BO" 


HITE LEA 


Ra 















So why experiment? This money-saving, 
better way of painting is simply pure white- 
lead paint. Paint in its purest, most econom- 
ical form! (as any painter will tell you. 
And nobody knows paint like a painter.) 

One reason 8 out of every 10 painters 
use Dutch Boy is because it provides an 
elastic protective coating which does not 
crack or scale. Thus, when you eventually 
repaint, there will be no time and money 
spent for burning or scraping. Just paint 
right over the old, long-lasting coat. 

In the new soft paste form, Dutch Boy 
White Lead is easily stirred . . . simple 
to mix. 

Just thin with linseed oil . . . add turpen- 
tine and drier . . . and, presto, it’s made. 

Could anything be simpler? Is there 
any easier way of saving money? Any 
surer way of getting the best paint 
money can buy ? 

12%, 25, 50-lb. pails and 100-lb. kegs. 

Send for the little folder offered free in 
the coupon. It shows you how to get better 
results so much easier. Send for it now. 





*This price (as of January 1930) will vary somewhat depending upon buyer's 
distance from producing centres. 


DUTCH BOY Soft faste WHITE LEAD 
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PURE WHITE-LEAD PAINT 


for about 


") 95 


PER GALLON 





" REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 


FOR UNDERCOAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White 
Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half 
turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 
drier for each gallon of paint. 


FOR FINISHING COAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White 
Lead and linseed oil. Then stir in one- 
quarter pint each of tur- 
pentine and drier for every 
gallon of paint. \ 

\ 


*) 






* . - 


100 Pounds Soft Paste 
White Lead (3'4 Gallons) 
make about 6'2 gallons of 
pure white-lead paint which 
will cover about 600 square 
feet per gallon, one coat 

(If heavy paste white lead 
is used, '2 gallon more oil 
will be required per 100 Ibs. 











NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 11! Broadway — Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
—Chicago, 900 West 18th Street —Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Avenue—Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Avenue — St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street — San 
Francisco, 235 Montgomery Street — Boston, 
National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street — 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa. 
316 Fourth Avenue—Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., Widener Bldg. 
“ink and i — 

Sgn A A rT 
‘eeeeeen en Seeeeseceeeeeeeeeseeeeene 

JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 
National Lead Company 
Address: (See list of offices above) 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me the folder that tells me how to 

do much better painting,easier and for less money. 





Name 





Address 





F.J.3 Place and State 
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TL hree FROCKS for 
arly SUMME 


a. By 
q 
ee Jane Moreland 
New styles for hot weather which become 
all ages and are especial’ y suitable for cottons 














counters are a riot of delicious color, and as for the designs, one 
must see them to appreciate how far we have advanced since the 
days when there was a choice among a dozen prim, conventional 
motifs. Cotton will again be worn extensively, and this certainly 
is good news to the woman who lives in the country, since nothing 
makes a more suitable background for the flowerlike materials 
that are being shown than the out-of-doors in summertime. 


) Pi evunters were never lovelier than this year. The cotton and silk 
~\ 


SV ft HORT cape sleeves are the arresting feature of No. 3473. 
, The V-neckline is finished with one of the soft bows 
that are found on so many of the spring dresses. Other 
up-to-date features that add interest are the hip yoke and 
the belt at the normal waist-line. This model would 
develop attractively in either silk or cotton, and it would be 
particularly good for cotton, as it is the type that launders 
easily. Made of a print, with the belt, piping and bow 

in one of the predominant colors of the print design, or 

in plain color with 
the accessories in 
bright contrast, it 
would be both styl- 
ish and pleasing. 
No. 3473 comes for 
16, 18 years, 36, 





















The accepted 
length for day- 
{ time skirts is 
/ 4 to 5 inches 
below knee 


5473 





38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 36-inch bust re- 
quires 314 yards of 35-inch material with 
54 yards of 39-inch contrasting. 


loumn 
i 
| 


—, 


HE small girl is going to like 3062, for it has 

one of the new bertha cape collars which both 
little and big girls like on their summer frocks this 
year. The skirt is stitched to the waist in an in- 
teresting line, while plenty of fullness is provided by 
the flare of the skirt. It may be made with long sleeves 
if desired, or with short sleeves. A cotton-rayon print in 
red with white dots, with a white collar and red or black 
grosgrain ribbon bow; an orchid-and-white checked gingham 
with a plain orchid collar and a black bow; and a yellow 
dotted Swiss with a white organdie collar and pale green bow, 
are suggested combinations. For eight years, without sleeves, 
15% yards of 39-inch material, with 14 yard of 32-inch contrasting, 
is required. \ 


3062 














O lovelier and more becoming model for the older woman could be 
selected than No. 3420. The softness of the shirring on the shoulder 
is a feature that is usually becoming to both the unduly slim and those 








with more mature figures. The long lines will add slimness to the hips, 
while the irregular dip of the side panel is particularly good for those 
who have felt that the extremely short skirts are not becoming to them. A 
navy blue crépe with a pale pink vestee—dark blue and pink are much used 
this season—would make an excellent combination to use. Black crépe with 
flesh or beige would also be very becoming. 

Made in any of the soft crépes or cottons, it would be a very good dress for 
all year around, and one on which the wearer’would be sure to receive many 
compliments. No. 3420 can be had for 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
and 48-inch bust. 36-inch bust requires 34% yards of 39-inch material, 
with 14 yard of 18-inch contrasting. ff 
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Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. 


Be sure to give number 


and size required. 1930 Spring Catalog containing 200 up-to-date styles, by mail, 10 cents. 
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| styl- " Above:~‘‘ ARCADIA” a brand-new idea in rug 


“ oe why nN ot L e ada design. It is Gold Sea/ Congoleum Rug No. 618 






’ 36, 
UMMER DAYS are just around the cor- 
PART-TIME ner — bright, sunny days when you will 
epted long to be out-of-doors. Will you repress THE ONE AND ONLY genuine Gold 
day . ‘ > Seal Congoleum is identified by thts Gold 
aa L [ 9 that desire and be a full-time housekeeper: Seal pasted on the pattern. Insist it abpear 
‘ts ts . . on the rugs you buy. Accept no substitutes! 
aches OUSEKeeDEL ! Will you go out to play and be a slipshod age 
nee housekeeper? Or will you be—as thousands 
of women are today—a spick-and-span part- WOMEN’S RADIO INSTITUTE 
time housekeeper . . . with the aid of easy-to- Look for it in the radio column of your 
newspaper. A morning program of en- 
\ clean Gold Seal Congoleum Rugs? tertainment and practical help. Ask your 
5 : . Congoleum dealer—or write us—for copy 
\\ ” These modern, labor-saving rugs will help you to “get of the Institute folder with broadcast 
\\ **TURKAN” — Rug No. 621. An te . time-table. (Not yet on Pacific Coast.) 
\I Oriental design of unusual richness. through sooner.” Dampen a mop . . . whisk it over the 
. Like the other patterns shown on ° : 
\ thinness Wetedenie ina smooth, water-proof surface. Watch the dirt vanish. Watch 
a wine Gold Seal Congoleum Rugs. the lustrous colors come up smiling. In no time, you're 


finished—free to enjoy golden hours of leisure. 


The fascinating new patterns are now on display at your 
local Congoleum dealer’s. And don’t let any fear of high 
prices keep you from seeing these delightful new designs. 
Rugs that bear the Gold Seal Money Back Guarantee are 
the most economical rugs money can buy. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., General Office: KEARNY, N. J. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
San Francisco Minneapolis New Orleans Dallas Detroit Atlanta 
Rio de Janeiro In Canada—Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal 





GOLD SEAL 
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Above—‘‘ MECCA” —Rug No. 615. 
Rich in the harmonized colors of a 


[None genuine without group of prayer rugs. And— 
the Gold Seal] “SPARTA"'—Rug No. 624. A 
unique treatment of marbleizing. 
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AKES that W117 


By Eleanor Howe 


who has conducted many 
successful cake contests 


KIZES 


AKES that win prizes! What recipes shall we choose by 
+ which to make them? What kind of ingredients must be 
used in them? What methods will be necessary in mixing 
them? 
them? 
First of all, what recipe shall be selected for this very special 
cake which we hope will win a prize? Many of the famous old 
recipes which have been handed down in our family recipe-boxes 
were unusual and splendid when Mother made them—but have 
produced wofully disastrous results when passed on to some 
one else with no explanatory cautions. 

In other words, Mother had used these recipes so often that a 
“rounding teaspoon of baking-powder” or a “heaping cup of 
flour” meant a very definite amount in her mind; therefore, she 
may have measured almost as accurately in that way as we 
now measure with our measuring cups and measuring spoons. 
However, her idea and our idea of just what constitutes a 
heaping teaspoon are apt to be entirely different; hence the 
difficulty all of us encounter in trying to follow that kind of recipe. 

Unless we wish to take the time to test these family recipes 


Finally, what directions should be followed in baking 








Choose reliable recipes, buy good 


INNSrec lients, mix sctentifically 
bake carefully, if you 
would have 


very carefully, it is usually safer 
to substitute a recipe which gives 
accurate measurements, which 
explains all the necessary details 
regarding the best methods of 
mixing, and which also includes 
careful directions for baking. 

Our modern cook-books, our 
newspapers and our magazines, 
all provide for us a never-ending 
supply of such recipes. There- 
fore, whether the prize be money 
offered in some huge contest, or 

whether the prize be the 
approbation and the grati- 

tude of one’s own family, 

I would recommend using 

only the more scientific 
type of recipe described 
above. 
Modern directions call 
for level measurements, 
so guess work in regard 
to amounts is eliminated 
and the hazards reduced 
that much. Having se- 
lected the recipe, the next 
step is to make a careful choice 
of ingredients. For example, I 
wonder if you know that the texture of a cake is very much finer 
and more velvety if it is made with a fine granulated sugar 
rather than with the coarse variety we so often find on the 
market? 

Pure butter adds an indescribable but delicious flavor to cakes, 
although other fats may be used with excellent results, especially 
in spice or in chocolate cakes, where the flavor of these in- 
gredients somewhat covers up the more delicate butter flavor. 


A Matter of Personal Choice 


Shall we use bread flour or cake flour? Bread flour produces a 
cake texture which is not quite so light and fluffy as is that of a 
cake made with cake flour. On the other hand, cakes made 
with bread flour will stay fresh and moist for a longer period of 
time than will those made with pastry flour. 

The answer as to which will be used must be left entirely to 
the discretion of each individual. If bread flour is used, the 
recipe should be adjusted so that one and one-half teaspoons 
less of bread flour than of pastry flour are used for each cup of 
flour for which the recipe may call. [Continued on page 42 
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Round cakes and square cakes, little cakes and big cakes, are all found at cake contests 
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"'N ow my S trawb erry J elly 


tastes like the luscious fresh fruit 


WRITES THE CHAMPION JELLY MAKER OF THE MICHIGAN FAIR 





Mrs. Alice Bates, winner of six first 
prizes in the great Michigan State 
Fair Jelly Contest, tells how this easy, 
short-boil way brings exquisite new 
deliciousness to her jellies and jams. 


“Since I started making my jellies and jams with 
Certo,” writes Mrs. Bates of Romeo, Michigan, 
widely known as Michigan’s champion cook and 
canner, “I have won prize after prize at our state 
fairs. 

“Last year I won first prizes for my plum, straw- 
berry, white grape, purple grape, and peach jellies, 
and also first prize i a collection of four varieties, 
and I don’t think there have ever been quite so 
many wonderful looking jellies entered. 


“Besides making jelly in one-third the time, the 
Certo way gives natural fruit flavor that you can 
never get by the old long-boil way, when so much 
of the good fruit juice boils off. Now my straw- 
berry jelly, for instance, tastes exactly like the lus- 
cious ripe fresh fruit itself just as you pick it from 
the plants.” 


May, 1930 


Every year dozens of Certo users, such as Mrs. 
Bates, enter their jellies in the jelly making con- 
tests at the great state fairs . . . and triumph- 
antly carry off the honors. 


And to think that these prize-winning jellies 
are made in one-third the time needed by some 
of their less successful competitors! Women 
who use Certo boil their jellies only one min- 
ute—12 minutes after they put their fruit juice 
on to boil their jelly is cooling in the glasses. 
What a magical, magical product it is! 


WHAT IS CERTO? Certo is the natural 
jellying substance of pure fruit, scientifically 


extracted, concentrated and bottled. 


This jellying substance is so scarce in some 
fruits that jelly cannot be made from them by 
the old-fashioned way. With many others jelly 
can be made only with partly ripened fruit 
and after wasteful tedious boiling. 


Now in Certo this jellying substance is yours to 
use whenever you wish. With it you can make 
jellies from any fruit—even from strawberries 
and pineapple, yes, even from bottled grape 
juice or sweet cider! And, because with Certo 
you use the fruit at its ripest and best, your 
jellies take on an exquisite new deliciousness. 


STOCK YOUR JAM CUPBOARD—NOWI! 
Isn’t such a time-saving, money-saving product 
worth a trial? Of course we can’t promise you a 
prize at your state fair . . . but we will wager that 
your Certo-made jelly or jam produces a chorus of 
praise from your family and Fiends. 


Under the label on the Certo bottle are hidden 93 
jelly and jam recipes for use with Certo, person- 
ally prepared and tested by Elizabeth Palmer, the 
famous authority on jelly-making. Follow them 
to the letter and success is assured. 


Certo is a product of General Foods Corporation. 
More than 4,000,000 jelly makers are using it. Ask 
your grocer for your supply today. © 1930G. F. CORP, 


FREE! Miss Palmer’s new booklet, ““Secrets of the 
! Jam Cupboard,” contains dozens of recipes for 
exquisite salads and desserts using jellies and jams. Another 
of her booklets contains 93 tested jelly and jam recipes 
for use with Certo. The coupon brings them free. 


Address Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept., Certo 
Corporation, Fairport, New York. (In Canada address: 
General Foods, Led., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ont.) 
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EGS DSSS MAG ASRAAR HE LADY LOOKS COY! And who wouldn't, 
with so few clothes on? Besides, she’s made of 
wax, and the only real thing about her is her hair, 


which demonstrates the latest French bias wave 





AY WHAT YOU LIKE, when you get a British-built racer 
and the sands of Daytona Beach together, the result is 
speed. This is Kaye Don's new Sunbeam, which at this writ- 
ing is waiting for favorable beach and weather conditions to 
try to break Segrave's record of 231.4 miles an hour. Some- 
thing is going to break, that’s sure—the record or something 


ELOW WE HAVE one of the smart new 
, hats, of black straw with white facings. 
' The very pretty wearer is Anita Page, of the 
* cinema 


Ss 


ENTLE SPRING ARRIVES, and road builders every- 

where resume where they left off last fall. Here we 
see them cutting down grades on a new Federal Highway 
in Nebraska 


po Sa 
Caught by the Camera ,, 
xX All Photos 
© U. & U. 
LORIOUS WOOD CARVING is 
one of the characteristics of the 
‘ x great cathedrals and churches of Eng- 
i” aa land. The carved stalls on the right 
ae pe wl capone gs — are in Westminster Abbey, and they are 
in skating rinks in Berlin y The to be redecorated in the original bright 
man? Herr Gurth, the inventor oe of the Middle — = pro gen 
aS the left is that of 
: Prince of 
Wales 


WS 





EAUTIFUL SWITZERLAND is never more lovely than in spring, 
when flowers and fruit trees are in bloom. This is the beautiful lake and 
town of Lugano—though Lugano is really more Italian than Swiss, to be sure 
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Vital Improvements 


... what a difference they make in your shave 


<i 
TRADE -Gillette- MARK 





a Reinforced 
new 
ngs. corners 

2. Cut-out corners 


3. Rust-resisting 


blade 


1. New shape 


guard teeth 


)| 


. Square 
blade ends 


6. New guard 





channel 


The New Gillette Razor,24K. gold plated, 
in a beautiful case, complete with New 


en RED © u.0 6:0.4 050-0 0.08 Price 


No WONDER millions of men have thrown away 
their old razors for this New Gillette. Its reinforced 
razor cap and cut-out blade corners abolish “razor 
pull.” Its specially processed new blade resists rust. 
You merely shake it dry—no more tedious wiping— 
no more cut towels. 
) Then there are the new shape guard teeth, new 
e guard channel, square blade ends—six reasons in all 
Ai why the New Gillette gives you the fastest, smoothest, 
: most comfortable shave you’ve ever had. 
‘ Here is your chance to have the greatest bargain 
in shaving comfort and convenience that $1.00 has 


$00 





i * ‘or nd 
ever bought: the New Gillette Razor, 24K. gold- $7 © Sos fr Paw 


plated, in a handsome case, and one New Gillette The New Gillette 


Blades in the new 
green packet 





Blade. Additional new blades are priced the same as 
the old, one dollar for ten, fifty cents for five. Your 
dealer has both waiting for your call. GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 


The New Gillette Shave 
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9 
the “looks” of your 
Oo o yo AYBE you wouldn’t think of Sudan 
grass as the equal of sweet clover for 


HOGS SHEEP pig pasture. Such it is, though. Ohio 
> ] tests show that the cost of feed per 100 
pounds of gain was $7.83 for pigs on 
Sudan, and $7.84 for pigs on white sweet 


and clover. On alfalfa, the cost was $6.98; on 
rape, $7.11; on soybeans, $7.11; on Peru- 
vian alfalfa, $7.42. There is still time to 
POT I TR : sow Sudan. 
WORM FEEDING records kept at 


one of the Canadian experimental farms 


CAPSULES show that the cost of raising a wormy pig 


to 200 pounds is $2.32 more than the cost 


You can’t always tell by 
















They KILL , of raising a worm-free pig to that weight. 
That isn’t the whole story on worms—a 

Large Roundworms PARKE, DAVIS & CO. have severe infestation de a Pig rs . — 
prepared interesting, illus- weeks. From one-third to one-half of the 

Hookworms trated worm bulletins of real worth pigs slaughtered at a Winnipeg packing 


—free— ly. 
Stomach Worms sciitaatheaeennand plant were wormy. 


Animal Industry Dept., DeskNiE 





The proven treatment for worms in hogs, pigs, ; 
a aon dogs, foxes —all livestock and poul- PARKE, DAVIS & CO. FROM a flock of 55 ewes, 31 
try. In the making of Nema Worm Capsules Detroit, Mich. of which were purebreds, Nephi Neilson, 
science has carefully determined the individual Please send me free bulletins I have Richfield, Utah, sold $291 55 worth of wool 
dosage. In using Nema Worm Capsules each ani- checked. in the spring of 1929, and in fall and winter 
mal receives the correct dosage to be most effect- 0 + ear _~ on Sheep, Goats, — 40 — hag mpg ann. = 
iv i >] i Fec i fe > “ y choice ewe lambs ° se 
ive without producing ill effects or interfering ri ie. 690. on Seemed Wem ventas uate iy Seed afer = Acs 


and Liver Flukes. 
0 Nos. 655 and 661, on Poultry. 
() No. 652, on Dogs and Foxes. 


with development. Nema Worm Capsules are easy 
to give and act quickly —try them once and stop 
your losses from worms, 


$237.50 more for lambs. 


Is this the time to run beef 
—Gets the Worms EE a siabeaaies bulls with cows of the larger dairy breeds, 
Saf. and sell the calves for veal? One of Our 
—vare eee ee Folks in Illinois thinks it is. ‘Using milk 
—No Set-Back 7 iia for the calves pend help the daly, sian 
tion just that much,” says he. ne o 

—Low Price = =~ | ------------------ Our Folks in Vermont put an Angus bull 
in his Holstein herd, and raised the first 
C-A Capsules if poultry have both two calves on a cow with bad udder. The 
Tapeworms and large Roundworms two veal calves sold for $90 at his farm. 
use C-A Capsules, Kills both in 


one treatment, 


May we repeat that now is 


When you use Nema, not the time to cut down on feed for dairy 

: " a Parke-DavisProduct, cows. Instead, sell the unprofitable cows 

Nema and C-A Capsules at Drug Stores be assured thatit is the and give more feed to the pay-as-you-go 
Animal Industry Department of best proven worm animals. That there is profit in such a 
treatment knownto plan is shown by the fact that 200 cows in 


PA R K E . D AV i Ss & Cc oO. science. Iowa cow-testing associations in. January 


; a ee : produced more butterfat than did 264 in 
Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario January a year ago. 

Still another opportunity to boost dairy 
profits lies in wise buying of supplementary 
commercial feeds. Cash buying and haul- 
ing the feed from the car will save a couple 
dollars per ton. If the dealer gives credit 
and delivers feed he charges for it—or 
should, anyway. Why not find out how 
much your neighbors need, pool the 
orders and have the dealer order a car- 
load? There’s a chance for another saving. 
In short, don’t try to cut feed bills by 
feeding less, but by feeding liberally and 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 









H: APPY owners everywhere 





























They’tl Thrive and Grow and are using their close-skim- buying more wisely. y 
Make Better Producing Cows | ; Yas : 
| more butter per d 

Nothing you can feed your calves will Dir cream pb Fe THE new queen of the Dutch C 
take the place of milk in promoting healthy Grat wee Belted breed is Loraine of Brunswick, who h 

growth and vitality. Write for FREE | EasytoTurnEasytoClean][ produced 18,211 pounds of milk con- 
Bulletin giving valuable information and | end name and address today Ml __ taining 816.5 pounds of fat in 365 days. . 
rations for calves and poultry. am | ene cream. “Explains watch Spe, pivot bale bal Loraine is owned by J. A. Wilson, Bruns- ti 
AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. | maken the’ American run oo : wick, Me. Another Dutch Belt in Mr. 3 
160 N. LaSalle St., Room 773, Chicago, Ill. | Sate hee ak Sto 817.60 60. Our Special fe Wilson’s herd has a record of 16,878 pounds ns 
sive PATE ENTED FE. ATURES. ‘5 30-Day Trial-- ' of milk containing 793 pounds of fat. t] 
S00 LINE L AND GR ANT L ANDS today---learn how to get this extra money. Still another has a record of 16,549 pounds e: 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. of milk, 780 pounds of fat; and a fourth t 
PPER WISCONSIN Dept. 35. Bainbridge, N. Y. or has a record of 14,934 pounds of milk, 681 b 
Free nines Ask for booklet No. 28 and about Dept. 35, 1929 W. 434 St., Chicage, Il. of fat. These are the four highest pro- hi 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: ducers in the breed. ' | 
H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; lo 
NEWTON'S. Heaves, Coughs, Condition. - ae rae has _ a Dutch j 1 

F oo . » Most for cost. 9 i 
Twe on ree r elts for 29 years. is barn is equipped ) fr 
©. B.C. Sarre: ‘bred Gilts (Pigs no kin), Peal. | Heaves or money back. $1.25 with running water and electric lights. t ’e 
i i 3 s e . i - 
it@jt—atma. "| | The Newton Remedy Ge. _ Home-grown roughage is supplemented by =—| fo 
Fer Galeen, qatiie, begs Toledo. Ohio. commercial dairy feed. 





FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 
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A WORTHWHILE job for 
dairy co-ops is suggested by Charles Staff, 
in the Larro Dealer. We quote Mr. Staff: 
‘Recently the dairy advisory committee 
of the Federal Farm Board adopted a 
resolution reading in part: 

‘We recommend the sale for slaugh- 
ter of all low-producing and unprofit- 
able cows from the herd.’ 

“There is no doubt that low-producing 
and unprofitable cows should be sold at 
this time, also that they should be sold at 
every other time; but now especially when 
there is a surplus of milk in many parts of 
the country. 

“Now, if ever, the dairymen’s organiza- 
tions can show their worth. Money that 
is being spent to make butter and cheese, 
or for publicity or organization work, can 
be more profitably spent in removing from 
the market the surplus milk, and this surplus 
can best be removed by not producing it 
through the medium of low-producing 
cows. 

“IT suggest that the Dairymen’s League 
Co-Operative Association of New York, 
the New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Interstate Milk Producers’ 
Association, and all the other various or- 
ganizations of milk-producers, send out 
their field men to visit each and every 
dairyman in their associations. Let these 
field men study each herd and pick out 
al least one unprofitable cow to be sold for 
slaughter. Let the association buy this 
cow for cash at a fair price (using money 
now being spent for publicity or organiza- 
tion work), combine with the cows from 
other herds, ship them to the best market 
and see that they are slaughtered. If the 
associations will do the job from first to 
last, relieving dairymen of all details, the 
surplus will be wiped out in 30 days and 
the additional value of the remaining milk 
will more than offset any expenses involved. 

“There is just one way to do a job, and 
that istodoit. Telling dairymen to reduce 
their feeding programs or to feed their 
cows on cheap, low-producing feeds, is 
detrimental to the interests of dairymen 
rather than helpful. There never is a time 
when good producing cows should receive 
anything but the most productive ration. 
Such cows make a profit under practically 
all conditions, but there never was a time, 
nor ever will there be, when dairymen are 
justified in keeping and feeding boarders.” 


A BARNYARD without 
square corners is Cap Miller’s latest farm- 
management idea. And a great deal there 
is to be said in favor of it. You’ve seen 
the timid animals crowded into the corner, 
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eo } e 
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with what bad results to animals and 
fence. Taking his cue from Robert 
Reed’s barnyard in the Flickertail state, 
Cap submits the sketch above, showing 
how to set and brace the posts for best 
results. 

Everything is clear in the sketch, we 
think, except possibly the bracing of posts 
3 and 6. In addition to the diagonal truss 
wires which form the letter X between 
these two posts, there are also truss wires 
extending from near top of posts 3 and 6 
to base of post 7, which sets exactly in line 
both ways, but doesn’t have the fence 
hitched to it. Another thing, don’t over- 
look the horizontal twisted wire between 
1 and 2, also 4 and 5, about six inches 
from the ground. Any questions? Send 
‘em along—we’ll make Cap answer them 
for you. 
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Wherever you live or drive — whatever the oil company’s name or brand associated with it——- any pump bearing 
the Ethyl emblem represents quality gasoline of anti-knock rating sufficiently high to “ knock out that ‘knock’” 
in cars of ordinary compression and to develop the additional power of the new high-compression models 


...and one of the best 
things about Ethyl 


1s that it also saves money 


ERE are some specific reasons 

why Ethyl Gasoline means 
real economy, whether used in your 
car, or truck or tractor: 


1. There’s less running in second. 
This saves fuel. 


2. It knocks out that‘ knock’.” This 
lessens vibration and wear and tear 
on your engine. Depreciation is 
slower. Repair bills are less. 


3. You have to lay-up less frequently 


for carbon removal. That saves 


money and time. 


time saved is money earned at the 
end of the year. 


Ethyl! does this because it is more 
than gasoline. It is gasoline plus 
the Ethyl anti-knock fluid which 
leading oil companies add to their 
good brands to form Ethy] Gasoline. 


Look for the Ethyl emblem. Be 
sure you are getting a premium fuel 
that is worth a premium and will 
save you money in the end. 


And remember that in older cars 
Ethyl means as big an improve- 
ment as in newer models. 





4. You cover more ground 


in less time with Ethyl— ) + 4 = (J Ethy! Gasoline Corpora- 





with your car, truck and 





tion, Chrysler Building. 





scone P* stare 4cssoumel New York City. 





tractor.Andonanyfarm, [eux 


Knocks out that “knock” 


The active ingredient now used in Ethyl fluid is tetraethyl lead. 


ETH Y Leaso tine 
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“When a Fellow 
Needs a Frig 





think of Sergeants 


HEN “Sandy” hurt his paw, the first 
thing to do of course was to look in 
Sergeant’s Dog Book and see what 


it said should be done about it. 


No matter what ails your dog, the safe plan is 
to think of “Sergeant’s.” That is what dog 
owners have been doing for over fifty years. 
There is a Sergeant’s Dog Medicine for every 
dog ailment. This complete line of Dog 
Medicines comprises everything from Puppy 
Worm Capsules for the spike-tailed new ar- 
rivals to Sergeant’s Liniment for the stiff 
joints of the Old Faithful, who seems almost 
like a member of the family. (Here’s a health- 
tip for your dog! All dogs, puppies especially, 
have worms and must be wormed regularly. 
For safe, sure results, use Sergeant’s Puppy 
Werm Capsules for pups and Sergeant’s Sure 
Shot Capsules for worms in older dogs.) 

Your dealer sells Sergeant’s Dog Medicines 
He will gladly tell you the proper medicine to 
use. But we urge you not to wait until your 
dog is ill before thinking about his welfare. 
Without expense you can learn how to 
guard his health and keep him well. 


I TCE 


Write at once for your free copy of Sergeant’s 
Dog Book. There are interesting articles on 
raising, feeding and caring for dogs. It con- 
tains a chart that explains the symptoms of 
dog diseases and tells the best treatments. It 
has saved the lives of thousands of valuable 
animals. A new edition is now ready. Use 
the coupon. 


Famous Dog Book 


Sergeant’s Dog Food 


In addition to the famous Sergeant’s Dog 
Medicine, your dealer now has Sergeant’s Dog 
Food. This balanced ration contains a large 
proportion of freshly-cooked beef. A splen- 
did food for all dogs and pups. Sergeant’s 
Dog Medicines and Dog Food are sold by 
dealers everywhere. If you cannot obtain 
them, write us direct. 


Please Mail This Coupon wf / | 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 
1977 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Va.; 


Please send me @ free copy of 
Sergeant’s Dog Book. 








Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT” 


Toronto 


Sole Canadian Agents: FRED J.WuHITLOW & Co., 
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Chilling Milk 6, 


SVIODERN - 


Continued from page 20 


experiment. Many farmers must haul 
their ice from town and in such cases the 
cost of hauling, handling, depreciation on 
hauling equipment, shrinkage in transit, 
etc., be added to the initial cost of ice. 

Most of the comparative cost studies to 
date have been made with dry storage 
types, which appear to be best adapted to 
farm storage and shipping milk in bottles. 
Where the milk is stored and shipped in 
cans, the wet or immersion type will prob- 
ably prove more economical. In addition 
to the purchase of the refrigeration unit, 
this method involves buying or building a 
well-insulated tank of sufficient capacity. 

It will be asked: ‘“‘How much electricity 
does it take to run an electrical refriger- 
ating unit?”’ The average electrical power 
required to cool 100 pounds of milk at the 
Geneva station was 1.08 kilowatt hours. 
To produce the same results with ice re- 
quires, roughly, 29 pounds of ice per 100 
pounds of milk or cream. 

These figures will vary widely through- 
out the country, but the following will 
serve in a measure to illustrate the com- 
parative costs of the two methods: 100 
pounds of milk cooled with ice at 35 cents 
per 100, costs 10 cents; at 50 cents per 100, 
14.5 cents; 100 pounds of milk cooled by 
electricity at 4 cents per kilowatt hour, 
costs 4.32 cents; at 5 cents per kilowatt 
hour, 5.4 cents; at 6 cents per kilowatt 
hour, 6.48 cents; and at 7 cents per kilo- 
watt hour, 7.5 cents. 


Convenience and Feonomy 


ERTAIN requirements must be met for 

best results with either type of the elec- 
trical unit. For one thing, the location of 
the storage box or tank is important. It 
should be placed on the cool side of the 
dairy or room in which it is to be located. 
This has been found a distinct aid in lower- 
ing the cost of refrigeration. Also, the 
amount of insulation the tank or storage 
box receives will have an appreciable 
effect on the amount of electricity con- 
sumed in cooling. 

For the dairyman with only a few cows 

the initial cost of electrical refrigeration 
may be high. On the other hand the 
dairyman with a small business finds it 
difficult to operate a suitable ice house at 
low cost. Mechanical refrigeration is ex- 
ceedingly convenient. The labor and mess 
of handling ice in the summer, when labor 
is most needed, is entirely eliminated. 
[For farms that do not have electricity 
from central station or home electric 
plants, there is another type of mechanical 
cooling unit that is operated economically 
and with good results. It operates en- 
tirely on heat from kerosene burners simi- 
lar to those that are used on oil stoves. 
The heat actuates the refrigerant which is 
sealed in. 

The fuel bottle is filled, burners are 
lighted, and the heating unit slid back into 
place. When all the oil is burned, the 
flame goes out. Milk can be chilled any 
time from three to twelve hours after the 
burners are lighted. Circulation of water 
is required in the condenser tank during 
the heating period and through the aerator 
during the chilling process. 

With this type of mechanical unit, it is 
possible to get the milk down to 40° F. or 
lower at the rate of a gallon in two or three 
minutes. The cost is about two cents for 
each ten-gallon can of milk. After the 
milk is chilled, the cans are stored in an 
insulated cabinet without ice. 

Any questions about either type of 
mechanical refrigeration? Or about the 
tanks for storing cans of milk? Write. 

—Editor] 
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for every 
need and 
purse. 


Each model 
is the best 
of its class 
andthebest 
moneycan | 
buy. 


See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 


























down after - 
SB free trial  f 


Complete, portable milk- ¢* 3 
er; no pipe lines, no pul- i 

sator, no pails. So simple, 
so ultra- simple, so easy to 
clean. Wheel it arou % 
like a wheelbarrow! 


8 Months | 
to Pay! 


Choice of 
Gas Engine 
or Electric 
motors alsoa \Z} 
(99) 


New Milker 


Astounding rock-bottom price (offer only 
where we have no salesman or agent.) Milks 2 
or 3 cows at once right into your own shippin, 
can. No extra pails to handle and to wash. An 
the dest milker for you and for your cows just 
because it’s so simple. 


Write at once for our free 


Book on Milking! 


Burton Page Co. 53753, 20°C stoce: m. 


Farmer Agents Wanted! 


No canvassing—just demonstrate the milker 
on your farm. Write for full details. 


Walsh Garden Tractor 


Fruitmen, Suburbanites 









For Gardeners, Florists, 


Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk & Ride 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
Nara) ‘ New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


| ale 7) WALSH TRACTOR Minneapolis, Shinn, 


- 8841 Talmage Av.SE 
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The General-Purpose 
TRACTOR ‘ers 


\round 15 acres per day was the average 
output the first time over. 

When cross-cultivating the corn, for 
reasons previously mentioned, the check 
was found to be so poor on about half of 
the corn that one-row horse cultivators 
were used, raising the shovels to miss hills 
that were too far out of line to be dodged. 

On the other half of the corn, where the 
check was just fair, the tractor outfit did 
a very good job of work, operating in 
second speed and dodging crooked corn as 
well as a two-row horse cultivator. Prac- 
tically all the corn was laid by with the 
tractor, using second and high gear about 
equally and doing a better job than would 
have been possible with horses. The high 
speed of the tractor made it possible to 
throw lots of dirt around the corn with 
shovels operating at a comparatively shal- 
low depth, a desirable feature in big corn 
where deep cultivation damages roots. 


A condition developed which brought | 


out the advantage of the big-acreage-per- 


day capacity of the tractor outfit when | 


laying by. As is often the case, a spell of 
rainy weather delayed this operation until 
the corn became so big that it had to be 
laid by “right now” or never. The early- 
July sun boiled down so hot that horse 
work was slowed up half and corn grew so 
fast that many farmers were compelled to 
give up the last cultivation on at least 
part of their acreage. With an output of 
around five acres an hour and no time lost 


panting at the ends, the tractor easily won 


the race against the corn and weather. 
Many farmers, after examining the 
tractor, were skeptical as to its ability to 
cultivate big corn without breaking too 
much down, since its clearance is only 21 
nches, considerably less than the average 
cultivator. However, an actual count of 


the stalks broken per row showed that al- | 


though the corn averaged around three 
and one-half feet in height, the breakage 
was less than half of 1 per cent, too small a 
factor to be considered. 


General Use of Tractor 


N the final analysis, results are what 


count, so perhaps the best indication of | 


the success of the tractor in planting and 


tending corn can be gained from a state- | 


ment of these facts: The tractor-tended 
corn made'a good stand, was kept quite 
free from weeds, grew rapidly and made a 
creditable yield of 5814 bushels to the 
acre, in spite of serious drought damage in 
the latter part of the growing season. 
Besides the corn crop operations men- 
tioned, the tractor was used for all other 
kinds of farm work usually done with 
tractor power, such as preparing the 
ground, putting in and harvesting 40 acres 
of oats and barley. There was no job at 
which it did not prove in every way to be 
equally as efficient as the conventional type 
of tractor. These facts lead the writer to 
the belief that, in the Corn Belt, the all- 
purpose tractor will soon largely supplant 
the ordinary type, capable of only seed- 
bed-preparation work. Its ability to plant 
and tend row crops successfully will en- 





















able the farmer to cut his horse force toa | 


bare minimum for a few odd jobs, perhaps 
just a team, or do without horses, as a 
great many are now doing. 

As to expense of operation, records kept 


on the various operations indicated that | 


work could be done cheaper with the 
lighter general-purpose machine than with 
a heavier three-plow tractor previousl 
owned. Tractor field work costs, with all 
factors considered, averaged a third lower 
than estimated horse costs. Man hours 
required to tend an acre of corn were cut 
in two by the use of the tractor. 
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McCormick-Deering FARMALL 


is heart and soul of the new SYSTEM 
of high-speed low-cost FARMING 





Study the picture of the true 
FARMALL. Every line, 
every feature, and every de- 
tail is there for a practical 
purpose. Its unusual design 
came out of painstaking work 
with equipment in the field. 
Today there are some twenty 
McCormick- Deering ma- 
chines specially designed for 


FARMALL use. 







(5 ai great success of the McCor- 
mick-Deering FARMALL 
Tractor lies in its perfect com- 
bination with its equipment. Power 
can be only half the picture; the other 
half must be equipment. International 
Harvester has learned that through 
experience; so from the beginning of the FARMALL Idea they built 
not only the tractor but a complete new System of Power Farming. 


FARMALL Equipment is available for every crop operation in- 
cluding all the power needs of row-crop handling. In the growing of 
corn, cotton, potatoes, beets, and beans, and in all the usual plow- 
ing, harrowing, cultivating, harvesting, and haying operations, the 
FARMALL System is qualified to displace horses entirely. 


The FARMALL Tractor, FARMALL Equipment, and the FARM- 
ALL System represent many years of creative work by skilled farm 
equipment engineers. No power combination of recent development 
can equal the perfect operation of the FARMALL System. Other 
builders must take years to arrive where the McCORMICK-DEERING 
FARMALL is now. The FARMALL System is recognized as one of 
the great achievements of modern Agriculture, deserving to rank with 
the invention of the McCormick Reaper. Make use of this highly 
efficient power and equipment; let it earn its way this year. 

The FARMALL is complete in itself, ready for all the usual belt, 
drawbar, and power take-off operations. It is the equal of any tractor 
of its rating. 


FARMALL Special Equipment, chosen from this list, greatly in- 
creases the FARMALL’S range of utility and value: 


Corn planters and drills, 2 and 4-row Mowers, 7 and 14-ft. cut 

Cotton and corn planters, 2 and 4-row _ Loose-ground lister planters, 2 and 4-row 
Bean planters, 4-row Sweep rakes 

Beet planters, 6-row Corn pickers 


Middle busters : , 
ast and Hin deletes écow Corn and cotton cultivators, 2 and 4-row 
‘ Cotton dusters 


Potato cultivators, 4-row 
Lister cultivators, 2 and 4-row Power-drive potato diggers 


If it isn’t a McCORMICK-DEERING it isn’t a FARMALL 


40 to 6O acres of cultivating per day 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (jpcorporated) Chicago, Illinois 


McCormick-Deering 


FARMALL 
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Why do men 
prefer pipes? 


Smoke one—then you'll know! 


IPE-SMOKING attracts men. Ask 
P. smoker why, and hear him tell 
you that— 

—pipe-smoking is a sweet, smooth, 
inspiring way to relish all there is in 
good tobacco, Economical too. 

—it gets first call on leaf and blend. 
Pipes tell the truth about tobacco! 

—it helps a man think calmly, de- 
liberately, clearly, to the point. 

—it wears well. A man can stick 
to pipes through all his years. 

Check up for yourself, Get a good 
pipe and enjoy a man’s smoke. 
Make that first pipeful Edgeworth — 
let us treat you to it. Fill out the 
coupon, mail it, and accept, with our 
greetings, a gener- 
ous free packet of 
genuine .Edgeworth. 


Edgeworth is a combination of good 
tobaccos — selected carefully and 
blended especially for pipe-smok 
ing. Its quality and flavor never 
change. Buy Edgeworth anywhere 
in two forms—“ Ready Rubbed” and 
“Plug Slice.” All sizes—15¢ pocket 
package to pound humidor tin. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 








LARUS & BRO. CO., 1008S, 22d St., 
Richmond, Va. 


I'll try your Edgeworth. And I'll try it in a 


good pipe. 


My name 





My street address 


And the town and state 





Now let the Edgeworth come! M.20 


AYTIME is weed time. Unplowed 

fields turn green; rows disappear in 
the cornfield; the field where corn is 
choked out by weeds, or drowned by too 
much rain, gets still another sowing of 
weeds if unclean seed is used for the 
emergency hay or grain crop that is put 
in. Millet, sudan grass, rape, kafir—the 
importance of using good, clean seed is 
just as important here as in sowing small 
grain and grass seed earlier in the season. 


Do you know what it costs 
you to plant corn? If you have a record, 
compare your figures with these: 25 cents 
per acre for planting; 63 cents per acre 
for disking and harrowing; $3.25 per acre 
operating cost for growing the crop (this 
includes labor, fuel and oil); and $6.30 
per acre total cost (includes interest and 
depreciation on all equipment). These 
figures are actual costs on an 80-acre field 
of corn grown at Purdue University last 
year. Field was plowed with two-bottom 
tractor plow, planting was done with 
tractor-drawn four-row planter, cultiva- 
tion with rotary hoe and tractor cultiva- 
tor. A Nebraska farmer reports a labor 
cost of 35 cents an acre for planting and 
cultivating. The crop was handled with 
tractor-drawn lister and lister cultivator. 


ADEQUATE fences help in 
harvesting the crops. The experience of 
Frank Evans, Canadian county, 

Okla., is proof of that. Oats 

and clover seeded in 

February grew so 

rank it was im- 

possible to har- 
vest the crop, 


TOPICS in] Season 





so Frank turned 375 hogs in to hog it 
down. The hogs ran in the field till the 
middle of June, then 30 head of steers 
were put in the field and left there till 
October. ‘Best paying field on the farm,” 
says Frank. 


THE average cost of spray- 
ing potatoes in ten spray rings in Erie 
county, N. Y., last year was $13.75 per 
acre. In rings where the acreage was 
above 60, the average cost was $12 an acre 
for six sprays. In rings with 34 acres, the 
cost was $17 an acre. Each member left 
one row unsprayed to check up on the 
rest of the crop. The average yield on 
check rows was 103 bushels per acre; on 
sprayed potatoes, 131 bushels. Total 
acreage in the ten rings, 601. Net profit 
for spraying, above all expenses of man 
labor, materials and equipment, $40 per 
acre. 


GREAT fun, it was, helping 

Our Folks plan vacation trips last summer. 

A South Dakota reader, who grows spuds, 

wanted to drive to California by the 

southern route and return the northern 

way and see the leading potato-growing 

sections of Colorado and Idaho. Com- 
bining business with pleasure, you see. 

An Illinois farm woman wanted to 

get away for a little rest, but thought 

there was “‘no place to go within a day’s 

drive.” She was surprised to 

learn there was a state 

park within 50 miles 

of her home, and 

several historic 

spots along the 
way there. 


18 the Time To: Spray potatoes, orchards, gardens, shrubs—everything. 


Make range shelters for chicks. 

Save the surface—paint, you know. 
Buy new rope for haying machinery. 
Fence grainfields hog- and sheep-tight. 
Plant sudan or soybeans for quick hay. 


Overhaul mowing machine; replace 
worn sections. 


Scatter poison bait for the cutworms. 

Shear sheep; treat lambs for control of 
stomach-worms. 

Repot house-plants. Fight rose mil- 
dew. Thin early garden crops. 
Plant gladioli, dahlia roots. 

Inspect light-plant battery. Need 
charging? 


Pe cn 
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Already the 1930 vacationists are send- 
ing in requests, and the Vacation Editor is 
all set to answer them. Facts have been 
assembled regarding hundreds of points of 
interest in the various states. You'll be 
surprised how many interesting and helpful 
things you can see in a day’s drive. And 
if you can get away for a week—Oh, my! 


DUSTING seed corn in- 
creases yield,” we are advised by H. D. 
Hughes, chief in farm crop investigations 
at the Iowa Experiment Station. ‘“Re- 
sults secured at no less than three of the 
Central Corn Belt experiment stations 
prove this. Commercial dusts available 
on the market are effective in controlling 
the three diseases which are most iniurious 
to this seed—the diplodia, basisporium 
and gibberella dry rots. By treating, 
better stands are secured in the field, and 
weak seedlings which would produce 
nothing better than small nubbins are 
eliminated. The treatment is particularly 
effective when the corn is planted early, 
or when cold, wet weather follows imme- 
diately after planting. The cost of dust is 
four cents per acre.” 

“In 1927 we made eleven comparisons 
of treated and untreated seed in five differ- 
ent counties. Treated seed gave larger 
yields in ten cases, the increase ranging 
from 2.25 to 5.5 bushels per acre. In 1929 
comparisons were again made in different 
parts of the state. All three of the dusts 
readily obtainable on the market were ef- 
fective. The average increase was approxi- 
mately 5.5 bushels per acre.” 


LET nobody discount A. E. 
Kunderd on gladioli when he says: ‘“No 
home is complete without a fine planting 
of this magnificent flower, the king of the 
summer garden. During their long bloom- 
ing season, which extends from early sum- 
mer until late fall, there is a new thrill 
awaiting you each morning as you walk 
among them in seeing the new beauties 
that have come into being during the 
night.” Planting of gladioli can begin in 
May and extend into July. Varieties? 
There’s no end—take a look at your cata- 
log, or consult the Garden Editor. Try a 
few new varieties along with the old 
ones. 


IT is possible to combine 


wheat and put it in the bin carrying less | 


moisture than wheat threshed from the 
shock or stack, states L. C. Aicher, Fort 
Hays Experiment Station. The damp- 
wheat problem is not hard to solve if a 
windrow-harvester is used along with the 
combine. The windrower can go into the 
field as soon as an ordinary binder can. As 
soon as the cut grain is dry enough, maybe 
several days later, the windrow pick-up 
can be put on the combine. 

Albert Weaver, Kansas pioneer user of 
combines and windrowers, cut 1,000 acres 
of wheat last year, which he sold at a 
premium, even though heavy rains fell on 
the grain in the windrow. He suggests 
windrowing the wheat at a slight angle to 
the drill rows, so the straw will stand up, 
butts down. Thus rain runs off easily 
and the straw is picked up with heads 
facing the combine. 


GETTING a good check, 





when planting corn, is not just luck. In | 


order to plant corn so you can cultivate it 
both ways, keep the speed of team or 
tractor and tightness of wire as nearly 
uniform as possible and then adjust the 
tilt of check head or neck-yoke height 
until you get the desired result. Raising 
the front of check head or neck-yoke will 
cause hill to be planted farther ahead, 
relative to the adjacent two rows, and 


vice versa. “Gopher” up a few hills 
occasionally about a third the way across 
the field and test the check. 
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203 


Carloads 





of GATOR-HIDE shipped 
in less than four months 


... and yet they said the 
American Farmer would 
never plant this new way. 


OF COURSE, practically all well 
informed agriculturists knew 
three or four years ago how the pine- 
apple growers of Hawaii were using 
paper mulch—how they were get- 
ting increased yields of from 25% 
to 168% and as much as $185.00 
more out of every acre. 

But they said the American farmer 
was too strongly wedded to tra- 
ditional farming methods to revolu- 
tionize his ideas. And yet, we've 
shipped 203 carloads of Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper in less than 4 months! 
And a car holds a lot of paper. 


Large Scale Paper Mulching 
This Year 


The answer is that the 
farmer has found out 
for himself just what 
Gator-Hide does. We 
didn’t have to tell him 
that increased ground 







Upper right: Reverend Doctor outy of Mebane, 
N.C., and his tomato plants, growing through Gator- 
Hide Mulch Paper. “Many of the tomatoes,” reports 
Dr. Hamby, “weighed from 2 to 2% pounds.” 
Above: Warning’s Farm, near Buffalo, N.Y. Cab- 
bages transplanted in double rows through Type A, 
18 inch Gator-Hide Mulch Paper. 


M ulch Paper 


paper is licensed for usein the 37 
states east of Colorado and in Canada east of 
Saskatchewan under the patents of Charles 


, which 


F. Eckart, the inventor of mulch pa 
aper Co. 


are owned by the International 









temperature, conserved soil mois- 
ture, and the elimination of weeds 
were beneficial to plant growth. He 
knew all that. All he wanted to know 
was whether or not Gator-Hide 
actually DID these things. And by 
experiments with just a few rolls he 
found out. Now he’s going ahead 
on a big scale. 


Fifteen Foot Tomato Plants 


We wish that some of our farm 
friends could go over the daily mail 
that flows in from all parts of the 
country. The Rev. Dr. Hamby, a 

rower of Mebane, N. C., writes that 
Ris tomato plants, growing through 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, are on 
stakes 12 feet high and that the 
have lapped over the top as fae | 
as 3 feet. 


The World’s First Mulch Paper 
Planting Manual Free 


TheGator-Hide Mulch 
Paper Planting Manual 
is just off the press. It 
contains helpful infor- 
mation on correct meth- 
ods of laying, anchor- 
ing and planting with 
Gator-Hide Mulch 
Paper. Send coupon for 
this booklet now— it’s 
free. 

If your dealer is not yet 
stocking Gator-Hide, 
write us direct,mention- 
ing his name. $3.50 to 
$7.00 a roll—slightly more in Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
Mulch Paper Division, Dept. D 7 
220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian International Paper Co. 
Mulch Paper Division, Dept. D 7 


1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Canada 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Mulch Paper Division, Dept. D 7 

220 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send your booklet, ‘The Miracle of Mulch 
Paper and the Gator- Hide Mulch Paper Planting 
Manual”, and tell me where I can secure a supplv 
of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper in this territory. 


My dealer is 
My name ani 


My address 
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The Cattle and Hogs 





ct A Bell System Advertisement 


THE sTRAW-STACK in the barnyard 
of a farmer living near Austin, 
Minn., fell over one morning 
and buried four valuable cows 
and several hogs. Calling his 
neighbors who had telephones, 
the farmer asked them to come at 
once to help save his endangered 
livestock. The neighbors began 
arriving with their pitchforks 
within a few minutes, and their 
combined efforts succeeded in dig- 
ging out the cows and hogs with- 
out the loss of one. 





a g A 





A farmer living near Oconomowoc, 
Wis., one night noticed a car 
loaded with chickens in crates, 
standing along the road. Suspicious 
of thieves, he quickly drove to 
his home and telephoned his neigh- 
bors and the sheriff. The gathered 
farmers and deputies succeeded in 
po An the thieves, and their 
arrest led to the breaking up of an 
organized gang of chicken thieves 
that had been preying on the 
surrounding country. 








v v 4 


The telephone summons immedi- 
ate aid to save lives and property, 
runs errands to town or about the 
countryside, and frequently pays 
for itself many times over by find- 
ing when and where to buy or sell. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well, rain 
or shine. 

















» THE OSPRAYMO WAY « 
Is THE RIGHT WAY TO SPRAY 


A non-clog sprayer. Revolving agi- 
tator with brushes cleans suction 
strainers, We make hand sprayers, 
orchard power rigs, traction truck 
crop sprayers. A sprayer for every 
need, high pressure guaranteed. They 
double your dollars. Tell us your 
problems. Our 47 years’ experience 
at your service. 
Insist on “OSPRAYMO” trade-mark 











FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., BOX 4, ELMIRA, N. Y- 





When answering advertisements say, “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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P aper Mulch ane 
STRAWBERRIES 


By E. R. Lancashire 


A a recent farm-garden meeting in 
Wilmington, Ohio, the subject of 
mulch paper for strawberries was dis- 
cussed. One gardener had tried the paper 
out for two years. He was asked if he 
planned on trying it again this year, and 
his answer was “‘yes.”’ 

This strawberry-grower sets new plants 
very early in spring—-just as soon as the 
soil can be worked. He uses the matted- 
row system of training and planting. In 
his rich garden soil he sets the plants two 
feet apart, in rows three and one-half feet 
apart. These planting distances and this 
system of training are used because the 
berries are easily handled at picking time. 
The matted rows are limited to 15 inches 
in width. As soon as the plants are set 
and the soil is well settled, the paper 
mulch is applied. 

The first problem was that of testing out 
the most desirable width of paper to apply. 
Distance between rows, center to center, 
was 42 inches. Taking out 15 inches for 
the matted row, that leaves 27 inches of 
soil to cover with paper. The gardener 
left uncovered that part of the row which 
was to become matted over with plants. 

Mulch paper comes in rolls 18 or 36 


| inches wide. The 36-inch roll can be cut 


to get a strip 27 inches wide, and the 
nine-inch strip used between rows of closely 
planted rows of radish, beets, carrots and 
other drilled vegetable crops. The Ohio 
gardener followed this plan. The paper 
was held in place with wire staples. 


Light Papers Unsatisfactory 


HE heaviest grade of paper obtainable 

was used the second year, as the first 
year’s experience with the lighter grades 
had proved unsatisfactory. The light 
asphalt-impregnated paper had _ rotted 
away before the end of the first season in 
the garden, especially where sticks and 
boards and bricks and soil had been used 
in an attempt to hold the paper in place. 
With heavy paper and wire wickets, the 
results were much more satisfactory. 

Hand hoeing was necessary to keep the 
weeds out of the row left uncovered. At 
the first hoeing, the buds of plants too 
deeply set were uncovered. Flower stalks 
were also removed at this time. The run- 
ners were trained to vacant places and 
those that extended too far between the 
rows were removed and _ too-crowded 
plants were thinned out during the sub- 
sequent later hand hoeings. 

In fertilizing the strawberry bed to be 
later mulched with paper, it is best to apply 
well-rotted manure far enough in advance 


| to make sure that it will be thoroughly 


decayed before the plants are set. This 
usually means that the manure is applied 
the fall before the plants are set. Applica- 


| tions of commercial fertilizer can be made 


by hand around each plant before the rows 
are matted over. 


5 


F. ertilizing Cauliflower 


AULIFLOWER is a big eater. Plant- 

food studies carried on by the New 
Jersey Experiment Station for four years 
indicate that heavy fertilizing pays in in- 
creased yields. The results also indicate 
that manure alone does not furnish plant- 
food in the right proportions, and that 
some readily available plant-food applied 
during the growing season, gives greater 


| yields than when applied before planting. 


In the tests referred to, the plants were 


sown in the greenhouse in March and 
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transplanted to the field in May, being 
spaced 24 x 30 inches. All fertilizers were 
broadcast and harrowed in, except where 
otherwise mentioned. 

Manure alone, although good as a humus 
supply, used at the rate of ten tons and 
twenty tons to the acre, did not furnish 
enough plant-food for a successful crop; 
the lighter application produced 2,121 
firsts, and the heavier, 2,400. 

When the application of ten tons of 
manure was supplemented with 1,000 
pounds of 4:8:4 to the acre, and with a 
side-dressing of 150 pounds of quick nitro- 
gen, the yields were satisfactory. A two- 
year average showed an increase of 2,443 
firsts to the acre, over the twenty-ton 
manure application alone, and 2,546 firsts 
over the ten-ton application. 

When the manure supply was limited, it 
was found that 2,000 pounds of 4:8:4 an 
acre could be used profitably. The aver- 
age yield for four years with 2,000 pounds 
of 4:4:4 was 4,702 firsts, as compared with 
3,650 for 1,000 pounds of 4:8:4. The 
best yields with 1,000 pounds of 4:8:4 
were obtained when this amount, applied 
before planting, was followed by two side- 
dressings (150 pounds each) of quick 
nitrogen, one three weeks after planting 
and the other two weeks later. With 
1,500 pounds of 4:8:4, when 1,000 pounds 
was applied at planting and 500 pounds 


three weeks later, the yield was 733 firsts | 


greater than when the whole amount was 
applied at planting. 

As the cauliflower plant develops very 
rapidly, a supply of complete soluble fer- 
tilizer should be constantly available, 


otherwise the growth will be checked and | 


the plant wiil form premature small 
heads, called “‘buttons.”’ H. B. Kitchen 


C ——__—_ } 


What to Do with Bulbs 


HEN flowers of tulip, hyacinth and 
narcissus fade, cut them, but not too 
close to the ground. Two or three leaves 
should remain, so the bulbs will not be 
weakened. 
When the leaves die, the bulbs are ripe 
and ready to be dug. The outer skin of 


the bulbs will be brown when bulbs are | 


right for harvest. If they are in a bed 
where you want to plant other flowers 
before the bulbs are ripe, move them to 
some other location, preferably in the 
shade. When the bulbs are dug, store 
them in a shed or cellar—don’t leave them 


in the sun. When thoroughly dry, remove | 


the dirt and tops. Keep bulbs in a cool, 
dry place till planting time in fall. 


qa=_=_® 


Apple Thinning 


F you want quality, thin your apples 

following the May and June drop and 
before the fruits have attained the size of 
a 50-cent piece. Leave one apple to the 
cluster, and space the fruits from four to 
five inches apart along the limbs. 

Experiments conducted in many sec- 
tions of the country show that thinned 
trees produce as much fruit as unthinned 
plants; besides, the fruit from the thinned 
trees runs higher in grade and brings more 
money than the fruit from the unthinned 
plants. The greater total income from the 
tree pays for the work of thinning and 
leaves a good profit besides. 

The cost of thinning varies with the 
size of the tree, the quantity of fruit set 
and the daily wage in the given section. 
Varieties of large apples should always be 
gone over and thinned; small varieties, 
like the Yates, present a different problem. 
If box sizes are expected, they must be 
thinned; if they are to be sold in bulk, 
thinning will hardly pay. 

T. H. McHatton 
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Better Insulation 








Because it is» 






14.7 STRONGER 


T'S GOOD business to use insulation 

—because it means comfort and 
reduced fuel expense in the home, as well 
as increased profits in the dairy barn, 
the poultry house and hog house. 
Furthermore it’s good business to use 
the most efficient and strongest insula- 
tion board—especially when it costs no 
more than ordinary insulation. 


Insulite, the all wood-fiber insulating 
board, not only efficiently protects 
against heat and cold, but in addition 
adds strength and durability to the 
building. 


In a recent strength test of the four best 
known insulating boards, _Insulite 
proved to be 14% stronger than any. 
Another laboratory test shows that In- 
sulite—a full half inch thick—is 
122% more efficient insulation than 
ordinary %¢ inch insulating boards. 


As sheathing, Insulite has several times 
the bracing strength of lumber hori- 
zontally applied, and as plaster lath, it 
grips plaster with twice the strength of 
wood lath. Insulite is chemically 
treated to resist moisture, vermin and 
rodents, and is not subject to rot or dis- 
integration. 


Remember—Insulite has been tested and 
approved by the Poultry Tribune Ex- 
perimental Farm and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


Write today for a copy of our free 
booklet, “Building Farm Profits,’’ and 
see your lumber dealer—he has Insulite 
in stock or can get it for you without 
delay. 


USF | ~ 4 FOR, 


COLD ~ HEAT ~ DAMPNESS 


as well as 


FULL % INCH THICK-MEANS 
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THAN ORDINARY 1%" INSULATING BOARDS 











MAKE THESE TWO TESTS 


Efficiency Test: Replace the cover 
of a kettle of boiling water with 
a piece of Insulite and on the In- 
sulite place a cube of ice. Check 
the time required for the heat to 
pass through the Insulite and melt 
the ice. Make the same test with 
other insulating boards, and we 
know you will use Insulite. 


Strength Test: Drive a nail a half 
inch in from the edge and through 
a board of Insulite. Loop a strong 
cord around the nail and, with 
hand scales, see how much greater 
pull is required to tear the nail 
through Insulite than through other 
insulating boards similarly tested. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
THE INSULITE Co. 


(A Backus-Brooks Industry) 
1200 7) seen Exchange, Dept. 37 & 
i p lis, mi + 





Gentiemen: Send me your free booklet, 
“Building Farm Profits,”’ and a sample 
of Insulite, 
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Wonderful Success 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses in raising baby 
chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell her 
experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. My first incuba- 
tor chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens. I tried different reme- 
dies and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a 
box of their Walko Tablets to be used in 
the drinking water for baby chicks. It’s 
just the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.”’—Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of con- 
taminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbour germs 
and ordinary drinking water often be- 
comes contaminated and may spread dis- 
ease through your entire flock and can 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t wait 
until you lose your chicks. Take the 


“stitch in time that saves nine.’’ Remem- | 


ber, that in every hatch there is the danger 
of some infected chicks. 
few infect your entire flock. 
Tablets in all drinking water for the first 
two weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost dozens before. These let- 
ters prove it: 





Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 282, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets 
for use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 300 
White Wyandottes and never lost one or 
had one sick after using the Tablets and 
my chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this Company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 
for yourself what a wonder-working 
remedy it is when used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. So you can prove- 
as thousands have proven—that it will 
stop your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for a 
package of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. You run no 
risk. We guarantee to refund your money 
promptly if you don’t find it the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used. The 
Pioneer National Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 

Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 282 
Waterloo, Iowa 
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Don’t let these | 
Give Walko | 


This anal That 
lor the 
POULTRYMAN 


NE mighty important thing to do, 

when coccidiosis gets a start, is to 
feed plenty of mash. Some folks cut out 
grain entirely. Skimp on grains if you will, 
but the chicks must eat large amounts of 
mash. Feed green stuff liberally, too. 
Don’t overlook such essentials as killing 
and burning all badly affected chickens. 
Disinfect with a standard disinfectant. 


SEVERAL things are to be 
gained by selling the cockerels as soon as 
they reach the broiler stage. For one 
thing, there is less annoyance to the 
pullets. The extra feeding space at the 
hoppers will soon be needed by the 
pullets. Give pullets clean range. If 
there is no shade, provide shelters for 
pullets. Let them roost in range shelters. 


IF the laying birds are al- 
lowed to run all over the farm during the 
day, they will not eat as much mash as 
they need to keep on laying. Keep the 
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Adjustable metal hopper with reel 


birds in the house till noon—this will 
make them eat more. This is no time of 
year to cut down on feed. 

If you think it doesn’t pay to feed mash 
in summer, listen to what Bob Owen, 
Taylor county, Tex., says: “I knew all 
the time it paid to feed mash the year 
round, but couldn’t prove it until I started 
keeping records. Now I can show that 


my hens make me more money when eggs | 


are low. They make money in winter 
when eggs are high, too.”’ 


EGGs for use next winter 
can be stored in water glass now while 
they are low in price. If you put first- 
class eggs into the solution, and do every- 
thing just so, you will take good eggs out 
of the preservative. Any questions? 


THE F. F. A. boys at Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa., treated several flocks for 
internal parasites, and as a result had in- 
vitations to do similar work throughout 
the community. 


. —_____—_ | 


The Poultry Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer promptly, by mail, questions 


on any phase of poultry-raising—newest 


methods of feeding and brooding chicks, 
range shelters, laying-houses, diseases, para- 
sites, etc, 





POULTRYMEN 
GET THIS! 


There is no way to ex- 
tract real profits from 
your birds except to 
breed well, feed well and 
keep oyster shell before 


them all the time. 


Demand the best— 


PILOT BRAND 


MAGNESIUM 
NO ODOR 
NO WASTE 


NO 





FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

Shell Building 

St. Louis, Mo. 


One Broadway 
New York 


ning 
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In a few minutes you can make a better brooder than you 





can buy. No tools needed but a pair of ordinary shears. 
The materials, including Heater, will cost you only $4.80. 
Broods 40 to 100 chicks. 

I want you to try my brooder and will send you plans for 
making it, together with a Putnam Brooder Heater for $4.75. 
All postpaid. The Putnam Brooder Heater holds one quart 


| of oil and 


Burns 10 Days Without Attention 


Try the brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the best 
brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 30 days and get 
your money back. When ordering, please give your dealer’s 
name. Send for my free Booklet *‘Poultry Helps.”’ 

I. PUTNAM Route 530-K ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Big, Husky Chicks 
Guaranteed to Live 
200-300 Egg Strains 


—ONLY @¢ UP———7 — 


You’ll succeed with Superior Certified Chicks from 
trapnested, big-laying strains. They grow fast, 
lay earlier. No better stock anywhere. Easy terms. 
13 varieties. Arrival on time guaranteed. Big 
Free Catalog. Write today. 


Superior Hatchery 


Box 8-19 Windsor, Missouri 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS "4.2%, 032% 
price. Thousands of 

eight-week-old puliets. Also baby chicks and eggs. Trap- 

nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 30 years. 

Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog 

and special price bulletin free. I ship C. 0D 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Raised 510 Chicks 


from 


520 Hatched 
By Olive Wells 


ROM 520 chicks purchased last year, 
I raised 510 to three months old. [I lost 
one later, after they started laying. 

The pullets, 270 of them, went into 
winter quarters September 1, when five 
months old, weighing from three and one- 
half to four and one-half pounds, and lay- 
ing 30 eggs a day when confined. 

They were put under lights, and by 
October 1 were producing 13 dozens of 
eggs a day. A sudden cold snap in No- 
vember slowed them up for two weeks. 
At this writing, early March, they have 
averaged better than 50 per cent the 
winter through. 

In my opinion, the most important thing 
in buying chicks is quality. Stunted chicks 
never make profitable pullets, no matter 
how much feed and care they get. Baby 
chicks that are diseased or low in vitality 
mean loss and discouragement. 

After spending only one night in transit, 
the chicks bought last year were put imme- 
diately in two brooder-houses, one 14 x 14 
and the other 12 x 16 feet. The houses are 
insulated, heated with hard-coal stoves, 
and have large-capacity hovers and sun- 
porches on the south. 

We gave the chicks all the sour milk 
they wanted. I think this is a good bowel 
regulator, and it satisfies the appetite 
until the chicks need more feed. 

I regulate the feeding according to the 
vitality of the chicks. This lot had to be 
kept busy from the first day, to prevent 
cannibalism. In addition to the sour milk, 
a very little rolled oats, fine grits and char- 
coal were scattered over the clean papers, 
which was their floor covering for the first 
two weeks. Later the floors were kept 
covered with fresh straw. 


Plenty to Fat at All Times 


HE chicks were started the first week 

on rolled oats and bran, scattered on 
clean paper often during the day. A little 
starter mash containing cod-liver oil and 
alfalfa meal was mixed with the oats and 
bran after the first few days. After the 
first week, the mash was placed in little 
hoppers, and the chicks had access to it at 
all times, getting rolled oats at intervals 
to encourage them to eat bulky food. I 
used some fresh clover sod, too. 

The chicks were allowed the run of the 
sun-porches, and were confined until they 
were seven weeks old. No weak-legged 
chicks developed. All but two of the losses 
were through accident. One chick died of 
brooder pneumonia and one from coc- 
cidiosis. 

At eight weeks old, the chicks began 
eating cracked corn at night. More and 
more was given until they had all they 
would clean up. The mash was fed in 
troughs in the morning (dampened with 
milk), and the chicks did their own mixing. 
The hoppers were refilled with dry mash 
several times a day, and never allowed to 
become empty or stale. From the begin- | 
ning, hoppers, water-fountains and milk- 
dishes were refilled after the chicks were 
settled for the night, so that they had 
feed at daylight. 

Two weeks are needed to change from 
one formula to another. I feed the growing 
mash until the majority of the pullets are 


‘on 


BAB 
profitable investment in L now. 
or Peoples Bank. Big color Poul 


ted. 
NABOB POULTRY FARMS, Dept. 31, Gambier, Ohio 


Free Turkey Book 


well along in the laying period, and con- | 


tinue the cracked corn at night. 

These pullets were raised at a cost of 
$1.50 each to six months old. I bought all 
their feed and bedding, and included all 
my work in the cost. 
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profitable, early-fall layers 


TWO PENS of 98 pullets each. Both pens from the same 
brood of chicks. Both pens fed and handled alike. Yet one 
pen laid 539 more eggs in their first 5 months than the other 

. 539 fall and winter eggs that brought $22.44. How would 
you explain this difference in production and profit be- 
tween pullets of exactly the same breeding ... pullets fed 
and cared for exactly alike? 

Here is the answer. One pen received Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-min in addition to feed and care... received the 
minerals of Pan-a-min from the day they were old enough 
to eat... received the conditioning properties of Pan-a-min 
while they were growing and developing .. . received the 
balancing goodness of Pan-a-min right along with their 
laying ration. These two pens were divided for this experi- 
ment when they were day-old chicks and the pullets picked 
for the test in the fall. 

This is a typical example of several tests conducted with 
pullets in the last three years at the Research Farm of Dr. 
Hess & Clark, Inc. The combined results from all these tests 
show that you can profitably add one thing to the best of 
feed and care for pullets ... Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min. 

Start your broods on Pan-a-min now. You'll be glad you 
did when the pullets start laying with the early fall. You'll 
be glad you did when your pullets have laid consistently 
for you all through their first winter .. . laid high-profit 
eggs and plenty of them. Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min does 
not take the place of feed; but, as this experiment proves, 
no feed can take the place of Pan-a-min. Order from your 
dealer today. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


A Conditioner and Mineral Supplement 


Turning spring-hatched pullets into 


PAN-A-MIN 















Established 80 years. Heavy Layin 
Barron Wh. Leghorns from Imp: ted 
matings. 14 varieties. Get our FREE 

Catalog in colors or order direct from this ed. 
We ship C. O. D. References: Commercial Bank 


S.C. Wh eG,» Ape OLKS, 3: 8:2: 100, 

Barred Wh PNocke &R.C. Reds, 50 100, 12: 
Imptd. Barron Leg., Spratt Rocks, 50, $8; 100. $15 
Heavy Mixed $10 06 per 100; 
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Dun or pret 
street, 100 i gre, Delivery Guarante+d— Prices sitentive M. 
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Light Mixed “0 per 00 
20TH out HATCLERY, Bex E, New Washington, Ohio. 
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ond. Patching Cees OFFICIAL TRAP- ‘. * *& Hollywood White ns, 
edigree e Quality. Exhibition " Blac Minoreas “Beeneital, | 
po A . 40 breeds. Also DUCKLINGS, eight strains winter layers, 
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FORkeys. GOSLINGS. Reasonable prices. Most f- } } te E. 
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TEST -CERTIFIED CHICKS, priced lowas 7 ceach. 
if wanted. $1 per 100 
atreies SF win at 


Every turkey raiser should have a 
y of our new turkey book that 
tells how to feed and care for turkeys. 
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Also tells about Sytac, the a tur- 10% 0% = Ea aying Cot ~ try 
key discovery. rite y. The with secrets and tricks of poultry reising 
book is free. fF 

THE bees | or » ry Boo! s é 
Division 112 - Paul, Minn, SMITH cnlckenias, Box aze2 MEXICO, MO. 
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Germozone 
The Life Saver 


Oe 





and bacteria that are enn for 


You cannot avoid the disease germs 

picked up from the floor and droppings, you cannot avoid the 

contamination from germ-laden little feet, you cannot avoid RIAL 
particles of spoiled or moldy food. But with a single tea- T 
spoonful of Germozone to the quart of drinking water three L 


times 


diarrhoeas that the bacteria 


germs and 


Each year increasing thousands of Germozone 


SAVE YOUR CHICKS. A 


chicks from this great danger. 
bottle, at our expense, will s 


on diseases, free. 


“a week, you can avoid the crop and 


users save their | Geo. H 
7e0. 


show you that your big disease losses 


bowel infection and 
so surely 


bring on. 


. Lee Co., 1315 Lee Bldy., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Send big trial bottle Germozone. 


trial 


ta 


can easily be avoided. Give Germozone if your chicks already I Enclosed find 10c to help cover 
are sick. Use it for all sick birds. |] postage. 

Begin with Germozone now. There’s a store or chick hatchery near you | c 

that sells and guarantees Germozone. Lox ~y for the window sign pictured Name 

above. 12-o0z. bottle, 7ic; qt., $1.50; gal., Ask for 64-page textbook | 






Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home. barn or poultry 
yard withabsolutesafety asitcontains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


i OVERSIZE- 


'§ CHICKS 


From CERTIFIED 
HOGAN TESTED 
HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS \~ 
Sieb’s OVERSIZE CHICKS all < 
Pure B from World’s Famous Zot 
Bloodlines. Will grow larger, mature quicker, 


lay better, pay higher. oO prente. 100% live delivery 


Immediate shipment. Catalog ag 
PRICES Pr PREPAID 2s 100 
wr. Br. Bf. Le; Anconas $3.00 $5.75 $11.00 fez 80 
> Brd. . Rocks 3.50 6.75 13.00 62.50 
nS {E.On sa 25 139 
d. Ss. 
Wyn R.C. Reds 3.7 7 . 14.00 


4. 
1, 
0. 
9. 
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FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 
A complete aah a to successful Poul- 
Raising. Low prices ‘3 
on CHIC Breeding Stock and es 
PIGEONS. Write To ay! FREE! 
FRANK FOY, Box 3, Clinton,lowe 
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GEO. H. LEE CO., 1315 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 
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Dr.Hess 
Chick 

Tablets 

A Bowel Astringent 


Use them in all 
inking Water until 
Chicks are 8 weeks old 








100-15Grain Tablets - 50¢ 
225-15 Grain Tablets -*1.00 


At your Dr.Hess Dealers 











yey CKS SIX WEEKS ¢ 
AL da! . 
ironclad agreement--we guarantee 100% live delivery 
anywhere inthe U. Ss. Write for full detalis-- most liberal 


and amazing guarantee ever made. Famous trap-nested strains 
with records to 300 eggs yearly. Calhoun stock ny to lay and 
does lay. Pure bred, big! type, State accredited fi Ask —e 
our Easy P Plan ey me pe Prompt, 
teous service. Write for eye-opening catalog now. It's FREE. 
CALHOUN’'S POULTRY FARMS, Box 106, Montrose, Mo. 








SQUAB< BOOK “FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised 
in one month, Write at once for free 48-p. book 
telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales 
method. Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 

0 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


with FULL BLOODED 
“‘American’”’” Quality 
Chicks. $9.00 a hundred 
up. Write for Catalog 


and prices. American Chickeries, Sex 215, Grampian, Pa. 


kgs Quality 


Continued from page 18 


Most consumers want high-quality eggs 
and are willing to pay well for them. 
Often the only way they know of trying to 
get what they want is to pay the top 
going price for eggs and depend upon their 
retailer to see that they get satisfaction. 
Too often they do not get eggs of the kind 
they want or think they are getting. 

Usually consumers are not conscious of 
just what the trouble is when they get low 
quality, and think that they have tired of 
eggs. The result is, they eat fewer than 
they would were they getting eggs of the 
quality desired. This condition is, of 
course, very unsatisfactory for the poultry 
industry. 


Egg Standardization Needed 


HE various factors which make high- 

quality eggs are those common to most 
eggs as they are laid by normal flocks of 
hens. They are the same fundamental 
factors whether considered from the view- 
point of the producer, the consumer or the 
egg dealer. In general, too, the ideas of 
all three groups are in agreement on the 
proposition that high-quality eggs are 
worth more than eggs of inferior quality, 
and that consumers should pay more and 
producers receive more for the former 
than for the latter. 

There can be no question, either, that 
the future prosperity and stability of a 
considerably expanded egg industry is de- 


| pendent upon increased per-capita egg 


consumption. Honest differences of opin- 


| ion arise primarily around the question of 
| how best to bring about these desired ends. 


To me, it appears that one of the most 
forward steps which can be taken toward 


| these ends is the national standardization 


of eggs. By this I mean simply the estab- 
lishment of practical definitions of indi- 
vidual egg quality, the establishment of 
grades based upon them, and the applica- 
tion of grade names which would be used 
all the way from producer to consumer. 
Such a step could result in the marketing 
of eggs upon a uniform quality basis known 
and understood by all interested persons. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
already established standards and grades 
for eggs which it believes afford a practical 
and satisfactory basis for national stand- 
ardization. The consumption of eggs in 


| Canada has been greatly increased by the 


use of standards and grades. |Copies of 
the U. S. standards and grades can be had 
free from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.—Editor.| 


S| 


A Better P oultry=House 


HEN-HOUSE won't lay eggs, no mat- 
ter how good a house it is. But-the 


right kind of house is essential to good 


laying—no getting away from that. The 
F. A. boys at Argonia, Kans., tell this 
incident that emphasizes the point: 
“‘A farmer of this community had con- 
sistently contended that a chicken was a 


| chicken, and a shed of any kind was suit- 


able for housing the flock. During the 
bad weather of January, his flock produc- 
tion decreased to about 2 per cent. Our 
class project flock never produced below 
37 per cent during the same period of time. 
While information from books and con- 
versation failed to convince this farmer, a 
demonstration in the form of a class project 
readily sold the idea. Tentative plans are 
being formed for the farm shop class to 
build a poultry-house, well insulated and 
ventilated, for this farmer next fall, and he 
says he is going to build up a more care- 
fully selected flock and feed a complete 
ration because the old way doesn’t pay. 
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lhe BACK Trail 


Continued from page 13 


have to think. All I need from you is 
reasonable proof that you have the girl 
and that she’s the one wanted. And if 
you don’t cough up I’ll frame it and you 
won’t get a cent. What do you say?” 

“‘How do I know who you are?” 

“Well, of all——! 
who I am? 
the roll of money. “Five thousand down 
when you show me you’ve got the proof. 
It doesn’t have to be any court stuff. 
Just something that will satisfy her old 
man. 
you've got it.” 

The currency fascinated Lingrain. Two 
$500 notes bound the roll. Again Keith 
felt that he was reading the man’s every 
thought. 

“It will get you down to the States, 
Keith suggested at the correct instant. 
‘‘Wouldn’t be a bad idea, your going down 
there just now, would it? You'll be there 
for the split when I collect, too. How 
about it? Got anything I can use for 
proof?”’ 

Lingrain moistened his lips. ‘“‘Come 
back in an hour,” he said in a low voice. 
“T can prove it, all right.” 

For a moment Keith felt giddy and in 
an effort to hide his elation he demanded 
gruffiy, ‘Why not now?” 

“Think I'd keep it here?’’ the fish pirate 
snarled. “I’ll show you how much of a 
fool I am.” 

“All right, but don’t take me for one.” 

Keith walked to the door, and in that 
moment of triumph a swift desire swept 
aside discretion. 

“You can tell me now!”’ he exclaimed. 
“Which one is it?”’ 

“You'd trick me, eh?”’ Lingrain snarled. 

“No, because I’ve got to have some- 
thing better than that for the old man. 
Just had a little bet with myself, is all, 
after talking with the girls.” 


” 


VI 

NTIL he walked away from Ed Lin- 
grain’s house, Keith never realized 
how much he wished it would be Glen. 
His desire had prompted that foolish 
question. He was certain now it was one 
of the two girls. In an hour he would 
know which. Suddenly he was confronted 
with the problem of his course if it were 

Neva. 
There was a great desire, too, to return 


What do you care | 
Here!”’ and Keith drew out | 


You can have the money now if | 





to the float and tell Nell what he had | 


learned, but that was not advisable now. 


The supposition was that Lingrain had | 


proof hidden somewhere and would get it. 
Yet it might be only the man’s natural 
suspicion and cunning, perhaps a desire 
to be more certain of his ground before 
concluding negotiations. In any event, it 
was necessary to be cautious. 

So Keith turned away from the water 
and walked through the village. People 
still watched him, more curiously than 
ever now. The storekeeper, his face 
colored and swollen, was selling stamps to 
three of the Variety girls, and he started 
when he saw the young man. The girls 
came out. 

“‘Have you seen Glen?” one asked. “‘She 
said she would wait outside for us.”’ 

“She went that way,’ a small boy 
answered, and he pointed to a trail leading 
up a rocky hillside. 

“T’ll hunt her up,”’ Keith volunteered 
as he turned quickly in that direction. 

He was a bit apprehensive as he hurried 
up the slope. It had been common knowl- 
edge aboard the Variety during breakfast 
that the burning of the Peregrin was not 
an accident. The Alaskan girls were too 
familiar with Lost Harbor and its reputa- 
tion not to have guessed that something 
was afoot, and Glen had sat across the 
table from Keith, white-faced and listless. 
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thousand fires taught me 
this about burns ” 


Only Unguentine stops the pain so quickly 


VETERANS of a thousand fires, familiar 
with burns of every kind—naturally fire 
wardens know what’s best to treat burns. 
So when these fire-fighters set out to 
direct the attack against menacing fires, 
a tube of Unguentine goes along, too. 
It’s amazing the way Unguentine 
stops the pain from even an ugly burn. 
Here’s why. Cooling and antiseptic 
Unguentine not only soothes the surface 
skin—but penetrates to the inflamed, 
smarting tissues underneath. Quick relief 
follows. Safe, natural healing begins im- 
mediately. And hardly ever is a scar left. 


Powerfully Antiseptic 


Every burn is a potential infection. But 





Whenever you bathe burned or wounded 
flesh, always use Unguentine Soap. It is 
wonderfully soft and kind to tender skins. 











Unguentine’s powerful antiseptic action 
guards against this danger. Unlike many 
applications which dry out and lose effec- 
tiveness—Unguentine’s antiseptic power 
remains active. Unguentine continues to 
guard against infection, and relieves 
pain, as long as it remains on the wound. 

Keep Unguentine in your medicine 
cabinet. Use it for the slightest burn, and 
for scalds, cuts, bruises, insect bites. 
Easy to apply. Spread on gently and 
generously. 

Eight out of ten hospitals use Unguen- 
tine. Buy a tube from your druggist 
today. Only 50 cents, and it will last for 
months. Write for the free booklet 
“What to Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M.D., 
Dept.UM.5, The Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, Norwich, N. Y. In Canada, 
193 Spadina Avenue, Toronto. 


Unguentine 


Quick-healing and antiseptic for 


CUTS 
BRUISES 


BURNS 
SCALDS 
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FREE 


Enough Hires 
Extract to make 
8 BOTTLES 
of delicious 
Hires 
Root Beer. 
Just mail the , 
coupon. 












why 
Hires Root Beer 


is such a national favorite 


UNTIL you serve Hires Root Beer in your 
home, you and your family and friends can’t 
appreciate all the reasons for its popularity. 

It’s distinctive flavor, it’s invigorating re- 
freshment, its economy, its ease of making 
—all help to give Hires Root Beer its out- 
standing success. 

To prove its right to such popularity; 
to show you how easy and economical it 
is to make Hires Root Beer at home, we 
make this liberal offer: A free trial bottle 
of Hires Extract, sufficient to make 8 pint 
bottles of Hires Root Beer. 

If the trial delights you, then for 30c at 
all dealers you can buy a full-sized bottle 
of Hires Extract—it makes 40 pint bottles 
of Root Beer, costing about 1!éc per bot- 
tle, compared to what you usually pay. 

In Hires Root Beer are the juices of 16 
roots, barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s 
tonic and appetizing ingredients—utterly 
free from artificial color and flavor. 

Mail the coupon at once. for free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full-size 
30c bottle from your dealer today. 35c in 
Canada. 


At fountains ask for Hires 
or buy it in bottles. 





THE CHARLES E. HirES COMPANY, Dept. M 
Philadelphia, Pa. [ 20-5-3 ] 


Please send me free sample 


EE Oe Ee Rea ale eee nn , 
de cnckad Giaimaai debe otinie ante 
| a eee eee State __- 


Please print name and address plainly ] 


Canadians may mail coupon to 
The Charles E. Hires Co., Lid., Toronto 
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| Keith found dazzling, 
| “Your boat! 





Now, though he searched eagerly, it 
was accident that he found her sitting on 
a rock beyond the crest of the hill and 
looking toward a long bay that reached in 
from the south. A purse seiner was far 
out and it might have been the Gleva, 
but Keith scarcely noticed it, for he had 
come close enough to see the girl’s face. 

Tears would have distressed him. He 
was appalled by the misery in her dry 
eyes. The girl did not move or even look 
up as he approached. 

“T wish you would go away,” she said, 
dully. 

“I’m sorry, but I wanted to talk to 
you,” he urged. 

“Don’t you know it is my father or his 
men who burned your boat? Why do you 
want to talk to me? Why does any one 
want to have anything to do with me? 
Every one in Alaska knows what Ed Lin- 
grain is, and that he’s my father.” 

Her voice was not raised by passion. 
Its very lifelessness stunned Keith for an 
instant, then aroused him. 

“T don’t care who your father is!’’ he 
exclaimed as he stepped closer, and then 
he paused. 


E did care, very much, though, for her 

sake and for Stanley Baird’s. But 
he realized with startling clearness that, 
between himself as a man and Glen as a 
girl, it was of no consequence whatever. 
Lingrain’s daughter or not, he wanted 
her, and less than an hour remained in 
which to prove that it was she herself, and 
herself alone, that counted. 

Keith dropped to the ground beside her, 
took one of her hands. 

“You must believe that,” he insisted. 
“It’s you I want. You’ve seen that, 
haven’t you? I’ve known all about Lin- 
grain, but it hasn’t driven me away from 
you. Nothing can. Oh, Glen! You 
didn’t finish that dance on the sand that 
afternoon. You danced right into my 
heart, and you’ve never left it. Won’t 
you believe that?” 

Her lower lip trembled, but she jerked 
her hand free. 

‘‘My father is a fish pirate!’’ she ex- 
claimed, harshly. ‘‘He’s a fur raider. He 
steals anything he can get away with. The 
chances are he’s a murderer. I don’t be- 
lieve Lingrain is his right name, but that 
he took it when he came here, when he 
had to leave somewhere else. He’s treach- 
erous and a coward, and I’m his daughter.” 

“All right!’ Keith exclaimed. “I could 
tell you more about him than that, but 
still it makes no difference.”’ 

Glen looked at him for the first time, 
startled. 

“You mean—the trap watcher!’’ she 
faltered. 

“Yes, and still more. Doesn’t that 
mean something to you? And if it were 
ten times more, I’d still want to take you 
away, down to the States, and all my life 
I’d spend in making you forget. I love 
you that much.” 

The tears came then, and she did not 
resist when he took her in his arms. A 
little later, when her eyes had been dried 
and Glen was looking up with a smile that 
she exclaimed, 
How are you going to sell 


| things now?” 


| joyously. 


| “T don’t care. 


“I’m through peddling,” he laughed, 
“T finished yesterday.” 
‘“‘Finished!’’ and then she, too, laughed. 
You took me knowing who 
my father is. I take you without knowing 
a thing about you.” 

Again a little later, Keith looked at his 
watch, then sprang from the boulder. 
“Listen!” he exclaimed, hurriedly. ‘Got 
to run. Go to Nell, tell her I’ve seen the 
man I came to see and that I’m to see him 
again now. I’ll be aboard soon and—tell 
her I’m bringing good news.” 

His excitement and the nature of the 
message startled her, but after a question- 
ing glance she smiled. 


You’re going away 
where you'll never see Ed Lingrain again, 


“‘And remember! 


or hear about him. Lord, I’m happy, 
Glen. I feel like writing a poem—about a 
lily growing in a stable yard, and how I 
plucked it. No! Transplanted it. And 
you might ask Nell—no. Got to go.” 

He hurried only to the crest of the hill, 
then walked leisurely past the other houses 
and into the trail through the brush. 
Glancing back, he saw Glen watching from 
above, and waved his hand. 


HE kitchen door was open. Lingrain 

sat at the table and did not get up as 
Keith entered. 

“‘Count out the five thousand and put it 
there,’ he said. 

Keith glanced around as if expecting a 
trap. ‘‘You understand that my engineer 
is in on the play and isn’t too far away,” 
he warned. 

“You needn’t be scared,” Lingrain 
sneered. ‘I’m the one that’s to be afraid 
of tricks. Count it out, and do it slow.” 

Keith did so. He had come to Alaska 
prepared for such an eventuality and had 
notes of large denomination. 

“You satisfied with that?’”’ he asked at 
the end. 

“The count’s all right. Now how’d you 
come to know this Neal woman?” 

“Dope, broke, talked.”’ 

“Huh! To how many?” 

“I don’t know, but she wouldn’t tell 
me your name.” 

‘‘How’d you run me down?” 

‘‘Peddling. I’ve talked to everybody in 
Alaska, it seems like, looking for somebody 
who got here in 1910 with two little girls.” 

Lingrain stared at him suspiciously. 
“How come all them bullet holes in your 
boat?” 

“‘Didn’t know any better than to tie up 
to a fish trap in the fog one night,’’ Keith 
answered glibly. ‘‘A boat drifted by and 
sprayed us.” 

“‘When was that?” 

“Three nights ago.” 

“And how come you to be traveling 
with the show boat?” 

‘‘Never saw it until day before yester- 
day. It got too dusty for us over in the 
main channel and we ducked into a hole 
and found the Variety there with engine 
trouble. My engineer fixed ’°em up and 
we came along.” 

“Just being neighborly, I suppose,” 
Lingrain sneered. 

“No, I was partly looking for the show 
boat. Knew your girls were aboard.” 

It was with difficulty that Keith sup- 
pressed a smile at the thought of how he 
was telling the exact truth. 

“So that’s why you were running around 
with Glen, eh? Well, you wouldn’t a’ got 
anything. Neither one knows about this.” 

“Still, it would have saved me a lot of 
money, no splitting with you, if they 
had,”’ Keith answered easily, and then he 
leaned across the table and said in a 
harsh voice, “‘You’ve killed enough time. 
Where’s your proof?” 

“There’s no hurry,” Lingrain said. 
“‘And I always like to be sure. That’s not 
much, five thousand. How do I know 
I’ll get any more?”’ 

“By hanging onto this proof you say 
you’ve got.” 

“You mean her father’s coming up 
here?”’ 

“No, you’re going down to the States, if 
you don’t trust me, and you'd be a fool to 
do that. The whole thing’s fixed. The 
old man won’t make trouble. All he wants 
is the girl, and proof she’s the one. Noth- 
ing a court would ask. Just enough to 
convince him. Can you do that?” 

“T’m not a fool.” 

“You’re acting like one,” Keith re- 
torted. “All you’ve got to do today is 
show me you can convince him. Show me 
the proof and keep it. Then you get the 
five thousand and catch the next boat for 
Seattle. And, speaking of Seattle, do you 
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think they’ll let you out of the territory?” 

Lingrain leaped to his feet. ‘‘What you 
aimin’ at?’”’ he demanded. 

“T wouldn’t have to aim to hit you,” 
Keith sneered. ‘“‘From all I’ve heard, 
you’re at the bottom of every piece of 
dirty work in Alaska. Near as I can make 
out, the only thing you haven’t robbed is 
an orange grove. But I’m tired of talk. 
What you got?” 

The fish pirate did not have the courage 
to resent this. ‘“‘There’s one thing more I 
want to know,” he said. “What were you 
doing off your boat last night?” 

“Getting information, of course,’’ Keith 
answered readily. “Think I was going to 
walk right in on you and lay my cards on 
the table? And, if you’ll take my advice, 
you'll grab this money and get down to 
the States. You’re losing your grip on 
things in Lost Harbor.” 

It was a shot in the dark, but it scored. 
Keith grinned good naturedly when he 
saw Lingrain start. He was keyed up, 
astonished by his own glibness and the 
readiness of his answers. He had a sense 
of power that was exhilarating, and he 
dared say anything to this man. 


INGRAIN did not comment on that 
last statement. Instead, he reached 
into a cupboard and brought out a large 
box made of galvanized iron, the edges 
soldered. Electricians’ tape sealed the 
cover, and when this was removed Keith 
started forward, unable to suppress his 
excitement. 

Lingrain dumped the contents out on 
the table. A child’s coat, trimmed with 
fur. A tiny muff, mittens, small lace 
dress, shoes, stockings. They were soiled 
and crumpled, and yet once they had been 
new and spotless and had adorned a baby 
girl as she ran about the decks of the 
Be rwick. 

For an instant Keith forgot his role. 
The tragedy of the thing, the sorrow it 
had brought to his foster father, the ter- 
rible injustice to an innocent child, these 
engrossed him, and a blind rage rose. 

“‘What’s the matter with them?” Lin- 
grain demanded. 

Keith started, then frowned to cover his 
confusion. 

“The father ought to remember ’em,”’ 
he said shortly. ‘‘No marks?” 

‘““My wife said it was all hand made.” 

“Got nothing else?’’ 

“‘What else would there be? You don’t 
carry much baggage on a plank when a 


ship goes down.” 

“Tt’ll have to do,” Keith growled. “But 
that’s only half of it. How you going to 
prove which is the right girl?” 

“You keep on taking me for a fool,” 
Lingrain sneered. 

He began to replace the clothing in the 
box. Keith watched him, fascinated. He 
had no doubt of the proof, and now with 
the naming of the girl coming at any 
moment, he dared not trust himself to 
speak. Lingrain sealed the cover with 
the tape. 

“‘There’s been times when I thought this 

was an investment that wouldn’t pan out,”’ 
he chuckled. “But I never throw any- 
thing -”” 

He broke off and wheeled sharply. 
Keith had not heard anything, but the 
door was thrown open and a man lunged 
into the room. He was panting heavily, 
perspiration beaded his tanned face, and 
he seemed about to gasp a warning when 
he saw Keith. For a moment he stared, 
then turned to Lingrain. 

‘‘What’s he doing here?’”’ the newcomer 
demanded. 

“We're just talking a little business,” 
Lingrain answered. ‘Nothing important.” 

“Nothing important, eh? Know who he 
is? Important enough to hang you. He’s 
the peddler.”’ 

“‘What of it?’ 

The man stared incredulously. “You 
crazy, Ed?” he shouted. ‘“He’s working 
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VITALIZED 
RUBBER! 


Science Inereases Mileage of 


RIVERSIDE Tires 


Guarantees inereased 
12% to 50% 


at no increase in price 


, em have seen ordinary rubber 
bands grow hard and brittle. For- 
merly, even the finest tires deteriorated 
the same way. Cracks occurred, rubber 
lost its strength and resistance to wear. 

Then came the revo- 


startling increases in mileage guaran- 
tees... yet not one penny has been 


added to the price. 


As low as 26e per 1000 miles 
Based on definite guarantees, RIVER- 
SIDES cost as little as 26c per 1,000 
miles. 


Sizes for all cars may be obtained 


at any of our 550 retail stores, or by 
mail from any of our 





lutionary discovery— 
“anti-oxidant.” A 
chemical agent that 
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are virtually overcome. 


Two years of proof 
Two years of road tests over 26,000,000 
tire miles give impressive proof of the 
tremendous strength and endurance 
added to RIVERSIDE Tires by “anti- 
oxidant.” 
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KITCHEN 


Ir you've never tried an Ameri- 
can Kitchenkook, you have a most 
pleasant discovery awaiting you 
You'll be instantly impressed 
with the fact that here isa won- 
derfully capable type of cook 
stove, delightfully different from 
any other you have ever seen 
Kitchenkook seems to work with 
eagerness, almost to say, “Let's 
get things done”. 


Kitchenkook is the modern gas 
stove which makes its own gas 
from gasoline. In cooking speed 
it surpasses even city gas. Wheth- 
er you regulate it to “full speed 
ahead” or down to a simmer, its 
clear blue flame stays at the height 
you turn it—cannot creep up. 


Find out for yourself how much 
Kitchenkook can speed up your 
work, improve your cooking and 
baking, and beautify your kitchen. 
We'll send you the name of your 
local dealer who will be glad to 
demonstrate. Just use the coupon. 


The range shown above is furnished in 
full porcelain enamel, ivory trimmed 
with green or white and grey. 


Only the genuine American Kitchen- 
kook has all these features: Instant 
Lighter, Quick-Detachable Generator, 
Easy-working Built-in Pump, Combi- 
nation Fuel and Pressure Gauge. 





AMERICAN GAS 
MACHINECOMPANY | Inc. 
Dept. D-s ALBERT LEA, MINN 


NEW YORK, N.Y. OAKLAND, CAL, 


Send “Gas Service for Every Home” 
and information about American 
Kitchenkooks. 
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for the canners. Only two days ago he 
put in to Burial Cove, down the channel, 
and met Dave Burnett there. Then he 
comes right on here and Dave goes out and 
lays for us. He stopped us today and 
took Barney Latimer off with a warrant 
for murder, shooting that trap watcher. 
We hustled around into the back bay to 
let you know and when I was coming over 
the hill just now I saw Dave coming into 
Lost Harbor. Peddler! This fellow’s 
framed the whole thing.” 

Keith recognized his danger before the 
man had finished speaking. He took a 
step backward, preparing to fight or run 
as the chance offered, and yet he did not 
see why Lingrain should believe anything 
except what he had told there in that 
room. 

“If Dave Burnett is the United States 
marshal, I did see him down the channel,” 
Keith began at once. ‘‘He was storm- 
bound, same as I was, but as for— 

“You lie!” Lingrain shouted  shrilly. 
“You thought you’d get the proof and 
then ditch me, eh? I saw you signal just 
before you came in here, wave your hand. 
This other He nodded his head, 
almost imperceptibly, and at once the 
newcomer charged, diving for Keith’s 
waist. At the same time Lingrain leaped 
with a stick of stove wood. 

Keith fought valiantly, but he never 
had a chance. Again and again the big 
fisherman flung himself forward, and while 
Keith fought him off, Lingrain struck 
repeatedly at his head with the stick. 
Twice he cut Keith’s scalp with glancing 


blows and then he connected solidly. 
Keith sank to the floor. 
Concluded in June 
. 
Mulch paper has been up in court. 


Mulch paper had its beginnings some 15 
years ago in Hawaii, where C. F. Eckart 
was struggling with the problem of weed 
control in pineapples. He developed and 
patented the paper mulch method, and 
sold his patents. The buyer recently 
brought suit in the U.S. District Court at 
St. Louis for infringement against another 
firm engaged in the manufacture, sale and 
advertising of mulch paper adapted for 
use in accordance with the method covered 
by the Eckart patent. The plaintiff won 
the case. 
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Y Insects and Diseases 4 


+ 
Fifty years experience enables us to offer garden- 
ers satisfactory and economical material for the 
{ successful control of insects and disease. 


\ Hammond’s Slug Shot 
y For Leaf Eating Insects, Bean Beetles and other 
Beetles, Insects and Worms. 
Hammond’s Grape Dust 
For Mildew and Rust on Roses, Sweet Peas, Chrys- 
unthemums, Cucumber and Melon vines, Smut on 
j Onions, etc. 
Hammond’s Thrip Juice 
4 For Thrips, Soft Scale, Aphis, White Fly, Midge 
and Red Spider. 
y Hammond’s Copper Solution 
For Black Spot and Rust on Roses, also Tomato Y 
Blight and some others. 
Hammond’s Weed Killer 


destroys all unwanted vegetation. 

All are low in price, but high in efficiency. Sold ,/ 
everywhere by seedsmen and dealers in agricul- 
tural supplies. If your 
dealer can not supply 
send us his address. 


Write for new literature } 


HAMMOND’S PAINT & 
SLUG SHOT WORKS __\ 
New York 


ILL WEEDS 


with Chlorate of Soda 


Non- Poisonous 


— 
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and State agricultural authorities recom- 


Gov't 
mend that farmers use this material for eliminatior 


of Quack Grass, Canada Thistle, Wild Morning 
Glory, Poison Ivy, Honeysuckle and other trouble- 
some growth. Now being used by thousands of farmers 
throughout the country with great success. Does not 
injure the soil, in fact encourages healthy crops. 

Buy direct at lowest prices. Shipments from Jersey City, 
Chicago and Kansas City. Write for prices and particulars. 


READE MFG. CO. Dept.F Jersey City, N. J. 








UNIVERSAL 


One Horse Tractor 


Worm drive insures full delivered power to 
F 


traction wheels Plows, Discs, Harrows, 
Digs Potatoes, landscape work. Heavy , oF 
Light cultivation—Past or slow. 4H $ 


Cycle Air Cooled. Driving mechanism com- ° 
letely enclosed Operaticn easy and aare 
Selt pulley. Takes care of 1 to 10 acres 


PIONEER ooage S y COMPANY 
766 74th Avenu st Allis, Wisconsin 


tse BOLENS ALL Pu: urDOSE 

GARDEN TRACTO 

Nothing better for plowing, harrowing, seeding, 

cultivating. spraying _ ae 

lawn or field mowing SS 

instant hitch makes all tools quickly 
— 22 — 8 powerful 

high plant clearance, power turn, simple 

fool control, easy to operate— thousands in use. = 

Big tilustrated catalog FREE — ee ond ( 
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“THE CLIPPER 2, 
that will cut 
all the weeds in your lawn. The 
Clipper does not touch the grass 
until it cuts it. You can cut 
tall grass and weeds between 
rows and under shrub fences 
If your dealer does not handie 
write us for circulars and 
prices. 
Clipper Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Dept. F. J. 


_ Dixon, Illinois 





The modern, sure way to kill weeds. Use kerosene— 
burn them green—stalks and seeds, Easy, clean, 
quick, cost half of old methods. Used by suburban 
homes, road commissioners, parks, country clubs, fruit 
growers, farmers. Does 4men's work.Free Booklet. 


Hauck Mtg.Co., 111 Tenth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


_.__ ae 
MALE HELP WANTED 


Men making $78 to $119 weekly showing home 
owners beautiful 4 color illustrations of our dependable 
guar anteed trees, shrubbery, etc. Pay weekly very- 

hing furnished free. Experience unnecessary. Full- 


(Est. 1885) poe time. 
PERRY NURSERIES Rochester, N. Y. 


c abbage, Onion, Tomato plants. 
yo variety 300, 31. 00; 500, $1.25 
.000, $2.00. Pepper’ and Exe. 













Permanent. 


plants 100, 507; 1,009, $2.5 Bo Cauliflowers 75¢, 100. Every- 
thing Prepaid. PONTA PLANT co., Ponta, Texas. 
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CAKES that win 
) ) Ce ay € tinued from 
PRIZES = St 


When it comes to purchasing spices, 
many housewives do not realize the fact 
that there is a vast difference in quality in 
each individual spice. In other words, a 
high-grade cinnamon or other spice may be 
depended upon to add a subtle and appe- 
tizing zest to cakes, whereas a low-grade 
spice contributes nothing from the stand- 
point of flavor. 

The crowning success of cookery is the 
achievement of an enticing flavor in foods, 
yet having purchased first-class ingredients 
throughout for these “‘prize-winning cakes,” 
a housewife is very likely to order ‘‘a bottle 
of vanilla’ and give the matter no further 
consideration. Yet a truly delicious flavor 
is often entirely lost because an imitation, 
or even a vanilla extract that is pure but of 
inferior quality, has been used. 

Just recently, a friend who had done 
much careful judging in cake-baking con- 
tests said: ‘‘I wish the women who bake 
cakes for these contests only knew how 
many of these same cakes are discarded 
because of flavor, even’ though in every 
other way they appear almost perfect.” 

And now for the proper mixing of cakes. 
The process described in this article is one 
which is recommended solely for butter- 
cakes, leaving a discussion of sponge-cakes 
for some later time. 

An ideal cake texture can be attained 
only through much attention to details. 
In preparing to bake a cake, therefore, the 
ingredients should first be accurately 
measured. As stated above, a measuring 
cup and a set of measuring spoons should 
be used, if possible. 


Assemble Utensils and Materials 


HE necessary utensils and ingredients 

having been assembled, butter should 
first be creamed. Work it back and forth 
in a mixing bowl until it actually becomes 
of a creamy consistency, then begin to add 
the sugar gradually. Do not hurry this 
part of the cake-making process, for the 
velvety texture we so much enjoy in cakes 
can be secured only through a thorough 
creaming of the mixture. The yolks of 
the eggs are next beaten until they are 
lemon-colored, and then they are added to 
the butter and sugar mixture. 

The dry ingredients should all be sifted 
together before being added alternately 
with the milk to the original cake mixture. 
Add a small amount of flour first, then a 
small amount of milk, stirring only enough 
to mix these ingredients, if using bread 
flour. Beat slightly between each addition 
if using cake flour. A portion of the flour 
is added first to prevent curdling of the 
mixture—a process which very often takes 
place when the milk is added first. This 
curdling results in a coarse-grained cake 
and should be avoided for that reason. 

Last of all, the beaten egg whites are 
carefully folded into the cake mixture, 
and the flavoring extract is added. Cake- 
pans should be carefully greased. Many 
people feel that they avoid all possibility of 
a cake’s sticking by covering the bottom 
of the cake-pan with waxed paper, and 
then thoroughly greasing it, as well. _But- 
ter is ideal for the purpose because of the 
delicate brown color which it imparts- 
and also because of its flavor. If butter is 
used, however, it should always be allowed 
to melt and settle first. The solid con- 
stituents of the butter will then settle in 
the bottom of the container, while the oil 
of the butter remains on top. This oil of 
butter will never stick, whereas if unmelted 
butter is used, one very often has difficulty 
because of the tendency of the solid par- 
ticles of the butter to cause sticking. 

Loaf cakes should be baked at a tem- 


Continued on page 50 
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Tune in the “talking” cereal 


tomorrow at breakfast! 


Cmpren over the land have learned to listen for the crackle 
of Kellogg’s Rice Krispies at breakfast. A delicious cereal, so 
crisp it actually snaps and pops out Joud! 

And how good for everybody! Nourishing, wholesome rice. 
Easy to digest. A splendid way to get children to take plenty 
of healthful milk. 

You couldn’t serve a more tempting cereal for all the family. 
Toasted rice bubbles, and milk or cream. Extra delicious with 
fruits, or sweetened with golden honey. Good for breakfast, 
lunch—ideal for the children’s supper. 

Try the recipes on every package. Rice Krispies macaroons, 
candies. Buttered Rice Krispies. 
Sprinkle into soups. Use for sun- 
daes. Eat them right out of the 
carton. Order a red-and-green 
package from your grocer. 

Served by hotels, restaurants, 
cafeterias, on dining-cars. Always 
so crisp they crackle in cream! 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 








RICE 
KRISPIES 

















Marsh marigold, often incorrectly called cowslip, has waxy 


golden yellow flowers 








Before this stage is reached in the 
growth of common milkweed, the 
sprouts are tender and at their best 


Lamb’s quarter, another edible weed, 
can be recognized by its gray-green 
foliage and stems 


OW did our pioneer ancestors 
H come to be so stalwart and 
robust as they must have been, 
to withstand the hardships, if fresh 
green vegetables are as important in 


the diet as we are told nowadays that 
they are? Did they hear all this talk 


about green things being necessary to health? 
Indeed they did, and they managed to get the greens somewhere. 
At the present time we are able to purchase, for a few cents, 


all the green vegetables we need for health; 
‘ or we can raise them in a small patch of 
ground. Seeds are cheap, very cheap indeed, 
in comparison with what they cost those old 
pioneers; but those pioneers had their gardens 
as soon as they could manage. Until they 
could get a garden started, they searched the 
earth for a mess of greens or salad; but nature 
provided well for 
their needs. 

In the early 
spring, along a ~ 
damp stream 
bank, the smart- 
weed puts out 
tiny shoots that, 
when cooked and 
served as aspara- 
gus, taste very 
much like it. It 
can be found as 
soon as the snow 
begins to melt. 
Common __—i milk- 
weed is another 
weed that tastes 
like asparagus— 
the young sprouts 
can be readily 
snapped and used 
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Instead of ‘“‘mean as pusley,” 
the saying might have been 
“fas delicious as pusley,” in 


with the young 
leaves. 
Narrow-leaf 
dock makes as 
good eating as 
spinach. I can 
remember when 


Young wild- 
mustard leaves 
will give a 
peppery flavor 
to any dish of 
Spring greens 


we moved to a new place years ago, 
that before we had a garden, we ate 
dock all summer, and when we had 
spinach the next summer, we children 


. Page 44 


tells where our ancestors went 


answer: 





the old days 


Red sorrel grows in fields, meadows 


and on roadsides 













v 


Speaking of VITANINS 


Sarah Perry Beckett 


begged Mother to cook us some dock, 
as we liked the taste of it so much 
better than the taste of the spinach. 
Lamb’s quarter is just as good, but it 
does not last as long as the dock, for 
if the latter is kept cut and watered it 
puts up new tender leaves all summer. 


Brake or bracken puts up tender shoots very early. These, 
cut and served in the same way as asparagus, are still used and 
prized highly in France, as well as by our Indians. Nettle, too, 


was a favorite with our forefathers, when the 
tender young stalks first put out. In France 
and Italy today, it is served cooked like 
spinach, as a very choice dish. 

The southern pokeweed, cut when tender, 
cooked in clear water and served with salt 
and a bit of cream, is far better than spinach. 
Many prefer it to any other greens, and keep 
a stalk in the 
garden. It is a 
perennial and a 
‘ lovely plant. The 
{ : leaves are delec- 
table greens when 
tender and young, 
but are poisonous 
when they get 
tough and the 
plant begins to 
bloom; while the 
root is considered 
dangerous even 
to handle. 

Marsh’ mari- 
gold is supposed 
to be an adapted 
weed, and to have 
come from Eu- 
rope; yet no one 
knows where it 
originated. It was 





its 















Chicory in 
flowering stage 
is more easily 
recognized than 
when the plants 
are young 


here when our 
pioneer ancestors 
came, and was 
deemed the choice 
of all fresh greens. 
This plant, like 


the dandelion and dock, can be made 
to last all summer by keeping the 
leaves cut. 

Both black and white mustard 
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come later in the summer and were found | 
in great abundance by the early settlers, | 


being prime favorites to cook with bear 
meat. A woman from far in the interior 
of Canada told me not long ago that up 
there they still regard wild mustard 
cooked with a piece of fresh bear meat as 
the best dish known. 

Of the plants used for salad, tradition 
speaks first for cress, with sorrel coming 
next on the list. Peppergrass was a favor- 
ite, for it could be kept bearing by frequent 
cutting. The plant we know as purslane 
and which mining camps know as “miners’ 
lettuce,”’ the old-timers called “pusley.”’ 
The crisp, succulent leaves were so easy to 
clean, and so easy to grow, that it was 
much used. 
“‘pusley”’ that was a source of fresh salad 
all through the summer. Chicory leaves 


bleached like celery also make excellent | 


salad material. 


Uncommon and Little-Known 
Greens 

AJILD onions grew plentifully every- 
where, and have, many say, a better 
flavor than any cultivated onion. At any 
rate they were much used. The long, 
tender tops were cut and cooked as greens, 
or fried; bushels of them were dried for 
winter use. Soaked, and boiled for greens, 
they were almost as good as when fresh 


Every garden had a bed of | 


but most of the supply was hoarded for | 


seasoning, giving a delectable dash to 
bear-meat stew. 


Bear grass, sometimes called Spanish | 


needle, was in every garden. Served 
cooked as greens, raw as a salad, or baked 
as potato, it was highly prized. 
rather wild taste, but was much appre- 
ciated by those pioneers after a long 
winter without green things. 

Many of the common lilies were eaten, 
as the Indians were and are fond of them. 
They furnished variety, for some of them 
taste like radishes, some like salsify, some 
like turnips, and others are a fine sub- 
stitute for garlic. 


=> 


When a Cup is Upset 
at Table 


HEN a grown-up at a table upsets 

his coffee-cup, it is generally regarded | 
as an accident, an unavoidable occurrence, 
and as such is excused and no more is said 
about it. When the same mishap occurs 
beside a child’s plate, the average family 
turns as a unit and heaps reproach and 
abuse on the head of the small unfortunate, 
until a sensitive child flees from the table 
in tears and disgrace. 

A few years ago I was a “‘one-of-the- 
family’”’ guest in a home where there were | 
several children. At dinner one day the 
eldest daughter, a girl of 10, upset her | 
cup of cocoa. I held my breath, dreading | 
the storm of reproach I felt sure would 
follow. Instead, “Helen,” said the mother, 
“get a clean tray-cloth, wipe up the carpet 
and change your dress. We’re all sorry 
the accident happened.” 

The daughter in a few moments had 
covered up all signs of the mishap. Our 
conversation had continued practically un- 
broken; the dinner progressed undisturbed, 
and though not a reprimand had been 
uttered, I knew that the child was suffering 
acutely for her clumsiness. Yet there was 
no resentment against her elders as there 
usually is when nagging follows an upset 
cup. My admiration for that family rose 
an hundred fold because of the incident. 
Would it rise or fall in your family? 
Margaret A. Bartlett | 


 ——_______ | 


Paint white the top and bottom steps of 
your basement stairs. They will be seen 
easily in the dark and accidents may be 
prevented. 
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It has a | 


THROUGH WITH YOUR 
WASH ALREADY? 








| DON’T SCRUB OR BOIL 
THE WAY YOU DO. 1! SOAK 
MY WASH SPOTLESS 
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HOW IN THE WORLD fj” 
DO YOU DO IT? ea 
IN HARD WATER, TOO 












1 USE RINSO. 
SOAK OUT DIRT. THE CLOTHES 
COME MUCH WHITER. TRY IT! 


ITS CREAMY SUDS 








“My, how easy now to get 
snow-white washes!” 


say delighted 


HITE LINENS, colored shirts and 

dresses, grimy work-clothes . . . a/l 
spotless! Bright and new-looking. Without 
scrubbing or boiling. 


No wonder farm women everywhere are 
changing to Rinso. It’s such a marvelous 
work-saver. And it means a brighter, 
cleaner wash every time! 

“The scrubless Rinso way saves the 
clothes,” says Mrs. J. Lybolt of Jackson, 
Mich. Of course! Spares the hands, too. 


Safe—and so thrifty 


Rinso is safe for the finest linens. And thou- 
sands write to tell us how economical it is. 
Cup for cup, it gives twice as much suds 


farm women 


as lightweight, puffed-up soaps—even in 
hardest water. No softener needed. 


Wonderful in washers, too 


The makers of 38 leading washing machines 
recommend Rinso for safety and whiter 
washes. And it’s great for dishes — pots 
and pans —and a// cleaning. 

If you have never used Rinso we will 
send you FREE a full-sized package on re- 
quest. Write to Lever Brothers Co., Dept. 
F-45 Cambridge, Mass. 


Guaranteed by the makers of LUX 









Millions use Rinso 


in tub, washer and dishpan | 













Dsizes 


most women 


buy the large 












Size 20 Will Hold 
That Button! 


We wouldn’t want to guarantee 
that any button sewed with our 
thread would never come off the 
shirt of a real boy. But we do know 
that making buttons stay put is 
largely a matter of using the right 
size thread. No. 20, in either 
J. & P. Coats or Clark’s O.N. T., 
will hold 49 buttons out of 50 
through a wrestling match or a 
Monday washing. 

On the other hand, it is just as 
important to use fine threads for 
dainty fabrics. For example, a little 
lady's party dress calls for No. 90 
and baby clothes simply must be 
made with No. 100 or 120. 

J.& P. Coats and Clark’s O.N.T. 
best black and white six cord sew- 
ing threads are made in many sizes, 
for every type of sewing. They 
are on sale at notion counters 
everywhere. For your guidance, 
we have prepared a Thread and 
Needle Chart, showing the proper 
size of thread and needle for each 
fabric and purpose. It is free. Sim- 
ply send a letter or postal to The 
Spool Cotton Co., Dept. 24-S, 881 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


J.& P. Coats 
and Clark's O.N.T. 


BEST SIX CORD 
SEWING THREADS 








Lhe frac L / au! becomes A 
By 


BREAKFAST-ROOM Dorothy J. Miller 


7a | transformation that cost little, but added puch 


comfort to this New England home 


OST back porches offer no more 

M than a little space to hang tea 

towels to dry, or an out-of-the-way 
place for the step-ladder or garden tools, 
but one family in a New England com- 
munity decided that putting their back 
porch to such uses as these, was simply 
wasting space that might be made avail- 
able for living quarters. So the open porch 
at the rear of their shingle house was com- 
pletely enclosed and converted into a 
charming breakfast room. 

The building operations required for 
this change were so simple, and the ma- 
terials so inexpensive, that other home 
owners will find it worth while to follow 
the same procedure. 

The porch in question was already roofed 
and protected on one side, so 
it was necessary only to box 
in the other two sides. A 
two-by-four-inch beam was 
spiked down near the outer 
edge of the porch, and another 
one of the same proportions 
was placed about four feet 
from the floor, connecting the 
upright beams and forming a 
framework. Sheathing was 
fastened vertically over the 
framework, after the door and 
window frames and sashes had 
been put in place. 


Door, Frame and Sashes 
Bought Ready-Made 


STANDARD-SIZE door, 
frame and sashes were 
purchased at a lumber yard, 
before any of the building 
preparations were begun, so 
that it was a fairly simple 
matter to fit the sheathing 
around them. 
If the windows are to be in 
a lower position, it will be 
necessary to place the cross- 
beam less than four feet from 
the floor, as it acts as a sup- 
port for the window frame. 
In this case the sheathing 
was of a quality good enough 
to need no protecting cover- 
ing.save good paint. It was 
painted white to harmonize 
with the trim of the house. 
Another way to finish sheath- 
ing is to cover the outside 
with shingles or clapboards to 
match the finish of the house. 





The back porch of this New England home (top 
of page) was of little use until it was made into 
a breakfast-room, as delightful in winter as in 


The porch floor of this particular home 
did not rest on a firm foundation, so that 
it was necessary to use more sheathing to 
enclose the area beneath. This not only 
looks more attractive, but it keeps out 
the cold air that might creep between the 
boards of the floor in winter time. The 
roof of the porch, of course, provided the 
ceiling of the newly created room. 


Work Quickly Done 


HE carpenter work and exterior paint- 

ing were finished in a surprisingly short 
time. All that remained to make the ex- 
terior of the addition truly delightful was 
some flowering vine. A trellis was made 
this is one of the simplest forms of home 





summer 
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carpentry——and painted with a good grade 
of exterior enamel to form a background 
for the vines. A rose climber was planted, 
and also seeds of annual trailers. These 
vines grew quickly, so that the porch soon 
lost its barren aspect, but all the while the 
trailing roses were growing. For those 
who desire just the roses, it is suggested 
that they obtain large, sturdy plants from 
a nursery, so there will be rapid growth. 
The breakfast-porch offered an interest- 
ing background for one with interior 
decoration ability. To make it as cheerful 
as possible, summer or winter, the walls, 
covered with insulating board to keep out 
winter winds, were painted a creamy 
yellow to make the room light, and the 
substantial table and benches were fin- 
ished in green. The old floor of the 
verandah, worn by its exposure to changing 
seasons and by constant use, required a 
paint and varnish remover and sand- 
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A colorful climbing rose was planted 
when the sheathing was in place 


papering before the painting could begin. 
Floor paint, of a pleasing shade of dark 
green, covered the defects of the wood 
most effectively. 

Figured curtains, in which multi-colored 
flowers predominated, added another sunny 
touch to the little enclosed porch, which, 
with gaily patterned china on the table, 
was as fresh and cheerful inside as it was 
outside with its covering of climbing roses. 


. ———— J 


Hot- Weather Clothes 
for 
U pholstered Furniture 


T takes time to make a slip cover, but 

the largest of chairs and the roomiest 
of davenports can be successfully given a 
hot-weather dress without going to the 
expense and trouble of making slip covers. 

Buy cretonne of a light, artistic pattern 
and binding tape of a color to match the 
leading one in the cretonne. Cut rectan- 
gular pieces large enough to cover the 
arms of the chairs and davenport and 
bind them with the tape. 

Cut a section of cretonne long enough 
to cover the back of each chair, coming 
within three inches of the cushion at the 
bottom. Cut three rectangular sections 
for the back of the davenport and bind 
all these. Cut squares for cushions of 
chairs and davenport, small enough so 
that about two inches of the upholstery 
will show around them, and bind these. 

When work is completed fasten your 
various pieces of bound cretonne in place, 
using ‘‘bankers’’ pins. L. M. Thornton 
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No. 339, Price $140 


Oday’s dainty stove 


sees mother at her best 


— was a time when a smudged reddened face, wilted locks 
and roughened hands were taken for granted in the kitchen. But 
with this new labor-saving oil range to help her, any woman can be 
as dainty and well-groomed when she cooks as when she entertains. 


The snow-white Perfection illustrated is finished in shining porcelain. 
The oven is porcelain-lined, and fitted with a dependable heat indicator. 
Five Giant Superfex burners, one a Big Giant, furnish swift clean heat. 


You can have the same range with Giant Puritan short-drum 
burners for close-up flame, if you wish. There’s a choice of color, 
too: white, as shown, or white with trim of cherry red, golden 
sand, sea blue or apple green. 


BEAUTIFUL RANGES 
$55 to $140* New models include 


beautiful ranges in great variety, from 
$55 to $140. Perfection’s handsome 
new stoves for separate ovens, at $7.00 
to $83, complete the choice of 
sizes and styles. 


$15.00 DOWN These ranges 


may be bought on the new Perfection Purchase Plan, with a small down 
payment and easy terms. For instance, the white range shown above, priced 
at $140, will be placed in your kitchen for $15 down, with payment of the 
balance divided over a period of thirteen months. 
No.87—New four-burner range, finished in silver-gray porcelain and Perfectolac 
with Satin black. Built-in oven. Heat indicator. kong-chimney burners . . . . $55 
-<=) Dealers displaying this sign offer you free trial 
“=~" and easy terms on any Perfection, and accept 
your old stove in trade. 


* Prices slightly higher in the South, the West and in Canada. 
Small financing charge on deferred payments. 


} PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Obio 
JRF ass In Canada, General Steel Wares, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 


No. 87, Price $55 








PERFECTION 


Oil Burning Rese 
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TO ENJOY FOOD 
KEEP TEETH CLEAN 


HOSE unfortunate people 
Vase did not learn years ago 
that Arm & Hammer Baking Soda 
is an ideal and economical tooth 
cleanser and must now wear 
artificial teeth may again enjoy 
the delicate tastes of-good food. 


Cleansing dental plates by 
scrubbing them with Baking 
Soda and water removes film and 
accumulations and corrects bad 
taste and unpleasant breath. 


Sore mouth may be prevented 
by brushing the teeth morning 
and evening with Baking Soda 
and water, and by rinsing the 
mouth after each meal with one 
teaspoonful of Baking Soda dis- 
solved in a glass of water. 


If artificial teeth are not worn 
at night, they should be allowed 
to stand in a solution of one tea- 
spoonful of Baking Soda in a 
glass of water. 


Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand 
Baking Soda are identical. Both 
are pure Bicarbonate of Soda. 
One or the other can be bought 
at any grocery store for a few 
cents a package. 

Soda is an ideal and econom- 
ical dentifrice for both natural 
and artificial teeth. 


= SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS = 


— 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Please send me free one set of colored bird 
cards and booklets. 
[Please print name and address] 
B-16 
Name 


Address 
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Gossip Threatens 


\ ‘ommunity Lite 


& 


Gossip has worked havoc with the com- 
munity and Grange work in our neigh- 
horhood, and it threatens the very life of 
Is there any way to 


Mrs. G. L. 


our women’s club. 
banish it? 


OSSIP is the bane of women’s clubs, 

and the thing that often destroys 
their usefulness and good times. In fact, 
gossip is deadly wherever it crops out. It 
is the mark of a poverty-stricken mind, 
the intellect that is too lazy to think and 
to enter into the hundred and one worth- 
while thought avenues of even a busy mod- 
ern life. 

There are ways and means of remedy- 
ing such a situation, if not of entirely 
banishing the evil. And the best way is 
to crowd the club program so full of good 
things that no one will have time for 
whispering. The old story of the woman 
who sowed her garden so thickly with good 
seed that the weeds had no chance illus- 
trates this fact. 

Begin the program on time and let not a 
moment lag. Get some bold member to 
propose a fine for those who will not listen 
attentively. She can tactfully fine herself 
the first time and so save criticism. The 
money will not come in very rapidly, and 
can be used for some good purpose if it 
does drop a penny at a time into the fine- 
box. It is ill-bred and unnecessary to 
whisper when any one is reading or singing, 
and the club rules should be strict on this 
point. 


Try Plenty of Praise 


AKE the social hour brief. Rush re- 

freshments to the members the min- 
ute the program closes. Most members are 
anxious to get home in club season, which 
is school season also, so they will be glad 
for the haste. Have a few members who 
hate gossip keep circulating about offering 
extra helpings, or talking to members of 
groups that persistently get together and 
whisper, and in time the terrible habit can 
be curbed. 

A great factor in routing gossip is that 
of praise. Make it a point to have some- 
thing nice to say to and about members, 
their housekeeping, their homes, their 
children, their club papers—in_ short, 
make it the habit of as many as can be 
induced to try this method to be on the 
alert to praise at all times. The woman 
who is flushing with joy over a compli- 
ment to her rolls, or her solo, or her em- 
broidery, or the good work her children 
are doing in school, will hesitate before 
speaking ill even of one she regards as an 
enemy. 

The pleasant little glow of satisfaction 
over some work praised will head off more 
gossip than hundreds of lectures on the 
If you don’t believe it, just try 
the experiment for a few weeks. 

Gossip is only a habit anyhow—a very 
bad and dangerous habit—but still the 
resource of the empty mind. An effort to 
substitute delightful conversation for 
whispering should be helped along by all 
who desire to see a useful, happy, pro- 
gressive and effective club. With a few 
leaders who keep at the business of telling 
pleasant news, the others will eventually 
fall in line, even if slowly and reluctantly. 





If you wish advice and suggestions on personal 
problems, write Aunt Harriet, enclosing stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
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Be Your Own = 


Interior Decorator 


You can easily make the most attractive 
pillows, slip covers and curtains with that 
much desired tailored finish if you will use 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Interesting, practical suggestions for 
making these articles and many others 
as well are given in our 

New Sewing Book 
We will send you a copy 
of the new Spring issue 
and a three yard sample 
of tape for 10c. Send for 
your copy today. 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 
Dept 910 Orange, N. J. 





Make a Dollar an Hour. 
Sell Mendets, a patented patch for in- 


AGE 


stantly mending leaks in all utensils. Sample package free 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Stop Guessing 
about :--: 


FEMININE 
HYGIENE e 


HE way to be sure about feminine hygiene is 
to stop guessing or asking other women. 
Find out the truth for yourself. 
Of course feminine hygiene is healthful, and 
real surgical cleanliness demands a powerful 

ermicide. Women naturally fear such antiseptics 
as bichloride of mercury and compounds of car- 
bolic acid. Some still believe that these caustic 
and poisonous antiseptics are necessary. 

This is not true. Zonite is far more powerful 
than any dilution of carbolic acid that may be 
allowed on the body. Yet Zonite is absolutely 
safe. Never causes mercurial poisoning or scar- 
tissue; never interferes with normal secretions 
Sold everywhere in bottles: 30c, 60c, $1.00. 

Whole truth in frank booklet. Mail coupon. 
-<e e282 ee ec eee aeee eee ena eeeaaeaeee 
ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION FJ-05 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free copy of the booklet or booklets 
checked below. 
The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
Name 
(Please print name) 
Address 
State 


City . 
(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 
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Let only Experts Treat 


Skin Blemishes 


By Phyllis Wray 


“YOME skin blemishes, like pimples and 

blackheads, are comparatively short 
lived and respond to faithful home treat- 
ment quite encouragingly. But there are 
other blemishes which are more serious 
and which should not be tampered with by 
amateurs. I am going to tell you a little 
about these. 


Warts. No doubt you are all familiar 
with these little spots. They begin as 
smooth, flat areas, and later become rough 
and scaly. There are several kinds, in- 
cluding the juvenile warts common on 
children’s hands and faces, the thready 
warts which come on the neck and some- 
times on the eyelids, the elevated ones, and 
the big senile ones which often appear in 
old age. 

There is no foundation to the legend 
that handling toads causes warts. Warts 
are infectious. Children catch them from 
each other. Members of a family infect 
one another. They spread on the skin, the 
first one often giving rise to a whole group. 
They are commonest on the parts of the 
body which are exposed. Sometimes they 
disappear of their own accord (when people 
think they have cured them with home 
remedies), but sometimes they last for 
years. 

Don’t fuss with warts. Don’t prick or 
squeeze them. Don’t try any home treat- 
ments. Some warts have a cancerous 
nature, and as you can not identify the 
nature of your wart, don’t take the chance 
of irritating it by attempting to remove it 
yourself. Stop in at the doctor’s some day 
and let him take it off. Common warts 
can easily be removed by touching them 
with caustics, but as these powerful caus- 
tics may burn and cause scars bigger and 
uglier than the wart, it is best not to try 
to use them yourself. Don’t visit a beauty 
shop for warts, either. Go to your doctor. 


Mo.Les. Moles are really a form of birth- 
mark, an unusual development of certain 
cells before birth. Unless irritated, they 
are generally harmless, the hairy ones 
seldom tending to malignancy, and the 
hairless ones seldom unless irritated. Never 
pick or squeeze a mole. If you have a mole 
so situated that it receives frequent irrita- 
tion, from your face cloth, hair brush or 
razor, get your doctor to remove it. If it 
is a large mole involving more than the 
surface skin tissues, he will recommend a 
competent surgeon to remove it. Don’t 
let a “‘beauty doctor’ or a beauty-shop 
operator tamper with a mole. 


BIRTHMARKS. The same thing should be 
said of birthmarks. Get your family doc- 
tor to recommend a good dermatologist or 
surgeon who will judge how best to remove 
one of these unbecoming marks. Avoid 
bruising or irritating a birthmark. If you 
have the bad luck to scratch or cut the skin 
of a birthmark, take every precaution 
against infection, as these tissues form 
scars easily. 

I always try to give you helpful advice 
about things to do, in these beauty articles. 
But this time, I want to emphasize a don’t, 
instead of a do. DON’T take any ama- 
teur’s advice about the treatment of these 
skin blemishes. Not one in a million of 
these blemishes is potentially malignant, 
but yours may be that one if you let some 
one try to treat it who is not competent to 
do so. 

Have you a special beauty problem? Write to 
Phyllis Wray of The Farm Journal about it and 


get help. Send stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please 
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“Ruffles and Ro- 
mance!” Gown by 
Kurzman, 661 Fifth 
Avenue. Complexion 


by Armand. 





Armand Cold Cream 
Powder, in becoming 
shades, $1. Armand 
Cleansing Cream, 50c 


and $1.25. 


1930 by The Armand Co., Inc. 


must both be “natura 





alluring curves... 


lovely complexions 
iw 


FasHion has rounded the curve again and re- 
discovered all of woman’s lovely flowing lines. 
To be alluringly feminine and exquisitely fair 
is suddenly the height of fashion. But it surely 


demands new consideration of one’s skin. 


The new “natural” skin-tone is a rich, soft 
cream-tint 


Today your skin must look alive—clear, pure, 
fine-textured, with tempting softness and ca- 
ressing finish. The tone should be a flattering 
cream-tint—rich as pearls. The perfect prepa- 
ration for this new beauty is Armand Cold 
Cream Powder because its clinging consistency 
tones the skin to just the right degree. 

This Armand powder you use quite differ- 
ently—rubbing it first into a clean puff, then 
smoothing it over and over the skin, carefully, 
thoroughly. The result is a film of fairness that 
clings for hours. 

You'll like Armand Cleansing Cream much 
better too! Use it for the refreshing nightly 
pore-clearing. Not heavy with grease! But 
delicate — delightful, and perfumed with 
orange blossoms. 

Yes, the skin, too, must keep step with style. Ask for 


Armand products at any good beauty counter. 
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Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING 
Fruit JAR RINGS 


Loop your forefingers through a Good 
Housekeeping Ring — twist it —stretch it — 
do it aguin! Then see it snap back to a 
perfect circle. 

Here’s a Ring that will keep your fruit and 
vegetables tresh and flavory for years. No 
mould—no “flat sour.” 

Good Housekeeping Jar Rings are extra- 
thick, limber rubber, preventing “spurts” 
from ruining your work at the last minute. 
for hot or cold pack. Won't harden, crack 


or curl Boiling can’t make them spongy. 





APPROVED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


At all good grocery and hardware stores 


HAMILTON RusBeR Mre. Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 





to Run 


It’s the amazing Crosley Icyball Refrigerator at the world’s 


both first cost and up-keep. Actually makes 
ice from heat. Eliminates all make-shift methods of coc 
ing. Safeguards health. Saves food. Saves money. The 
only practical mechanical refrigerator for farm homes 
where electricity and gas are not available 
SIMPLE—NOISELESS 
Has no moving parts, requires no oiling, no servicing 
Absolutely noiseless. No watching, no breakdowns Re 
frigerant never needs replenishing. Over 30,000 in use and 
iving wonderful satisfaction Absolutely guaranteed 
Rush name and address for illustrated literature describing 
this amazing refrigerator. 


CROSLEY 
ICYBALL DIVISION 
Dept. 785 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Agents Wanted 


No experience 
for special 


lowest price 










Anyone can qualify 
necessary Write 
agents offer. 


Try This Home Care for 
ITCHING SCALP 


Itching scalp and scaly deposits warn 
of hair loss. Prompt and regular use of 
GLOVER’S at home will check the dan- 
ger and improve hair and scalp health, 


At drug and department stores 
APPLY , - 4 






































GLOVER’S / THEN SHAMPOO WITH 
Mange GLOVER'S 
Medicine Medicated 





Soap 








Best 
Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing or model for examination and advice. 


Washington, D. C. 


Booklet Free. Highest References. 


PATENT 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St., 
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perature of 350° F., or in what would be 
termed a “moderate oven”; layer cakes 
should be baked at a temperature of 
365—375° F., a slightly higher tempera- 
ture than one would use for loaf cakes. 

Our favorite prize-winning recipe is: 
CHOCOLATE CAKE 

4 oz. bitter chocol 


44 cup butter 
1's cups white sugar 


ite 


o eggs 
1 cup milk 
2'. cups cake flour 

\4 teaspoon salt 

3 teaspoons bauking-powder 

1 tabl 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 

2 teaspoons lemon extract 
Break the chocolate into small pieces and 
melt over hot water. Do not subject choc- 
olate to a high temperature. When melted, 
set aside to cool. Cream the butter until 
it is very waxy and add the sugar slowly, 
beating vigorously. Beat the yolks of the 
eggs until they are thick and a light yel- 
low, and add to the sugar and butter 
mixture. Add the cool chocolate and mix 
well. Mix and sift the flour, salt, baking- 
powder and cinnamon. Add alternately 
with the milk, beginning and ending with 
the flour mixture, blending well after each 
addition. Beat the egg whites until they 
are stiff, but not dry, and fold into cake. 
Add the vanilla and lemon extracts. Bake 
in three well greased layer pans in a moder- 
ate oven (350° F.) for about 30 minutes | 
until the cake has shrunk from the sides 
of the pan. Remove from pans, cool and 
ice with the following icing: 
3 tablespoons cold water 
14 teaspoon salt 


espoon cinnamon 


White of 1 egg 

1 cup sugar 
Place all in top of double boiler, with water 
boiling in lower part. Keep on the stove, 
so that the water in lower part continues 
to boil. Beat with an egg-beater until it 
holds its shape. Add salt and beat until | 
thick enough to spread. Add one-half | 
teaspoon vanilla or other desired flavoring. 

If more icing than enough for between | 
the layers and top of cake is desired, | 
double the amount of all ingredients except | 
the water. Use five tablespoons of water 
with the double amount instead of six. A 
little longer time of beating while mixture 
is on stove is also required. 





ome | 


Last-Minute Birthday 
Gifts | 


QO many birthday party invitations 

come at the last minute, and of course 
small son or daughter must take a present 
to the juvenile festivity. What shall it be? 

Lois was delighted with an inexpensive 
little guest towel, decorated with a 
wreath and her initials embroidered in 
pink. My little daughter took to Peggy’s 
party a school-book cover, which I made 
from bright blue linene, left over from a 
dress. It was but a few moments’ work 
to measure from small Ada’s reader (the 
little girls were in the same class), cut a | 
strip the right length, overhand the sides | 
to make pockets, and embroider a gay 
cross-stitch design. 

Ann smiled over a bright cretonne bag 
filled with the perennially popular jacks, 
and Polly was pleased with a gay chintz 
envelope, holding paper tablet and box of | 
crayons. 

I really was “‘up against it’”’ for Paul’s 
birthday party, but I took a glass of jelly, 
decorated it with seals, and attached a 
pretty card on which I had written: 

Birthday wishes in this glass, 
And may each one come to pass! 

So a little ingenuity will help in pro- 
viding inexpensive and attractive birth- 
day gifts. Ada B. Sprague 


rasmus 
DROP IT ON 


tirely gone. 


thetic, to deaden most severe pain. 
approve its safety. 


corn or Cal lus—old or new, 


“GETS-IT”’ 


CORN 


CORNS 
na Calluses 





= 
Pain goes almost instantly 


NE drop of this new formula and any 
corn soon shrivels up and loosens. 
Just peel it off with your fingers. It is en- 
No more dangerous cutting. 
This way acts instantly, like a local anaes- 
Doctors 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Works alike on any 
hard or soft. 


World’s 
Fastest Way 








DON’T SEND A PENNY! 


If you want a real bargain, send us your name and 
address, and we'll send you this money-saving 
remnant bundle. It contains twenty yards of cotton 
materials such as chambrays, ginghams, i rinted 
voiles, percales, linenes, curtain scrim, and towel- 
ing, in 2 to 5-yard lengths. Enough goods here to 
make clothes for father, mother, brother, and 
sister. Money back if you’re not more than satis- 
fied, Only one bundle to a customer. 100 assorted 
size golden eye needles with each bundle. Pay post- 
man $1.98 when bundle is delivered to your 

address. Postage charges paid byus.OrderbyN 3. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept.V 3469, CHICAGO 











GUARANTEE 7 

Toadvertise our business, make new friends and introduceoar 

new bargain catalogue of Elgin watches, we yt send this el egent 5 
livery 


W. Special watch by mail post paid for ONLY $1.85 (safe 


guaranteed), Stem wind and s set, newest stsie Gecorated 
perfect timekeeper and fully pena for 5 years. ad- 
vertisement to us with $1.85 and watch will be sent at once -y mail 
— peid. - send $3. <e and res will send two watches. Satisfaction 
re 
d or money refunde 38 4924 SHERIDAN 


CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND CO, “Sacaes™ 
INVENTS AIR-BURNING FLAT IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time in Half 


J. C. Steese, 585 Iron Bldg., Akron, Ohio, is the 
inventor of an amazing new kind of flat iron that cuts 
ironing time in half and burns 96% air and 4% com- 
mon kerosene (coal oil): It is self-heating, has no cords 
or wires, and is cheaper to operate than a gas or 
electric iron. He offers one free to the first user in 
each locality who will help introduce it. Write him 
for particulars. Agents wanted. 








Try Lucky Tiger = ns - 
: pond scalp—a proven germicide. A trial 
\ will convince. Delightfully per- 


fumed. World’s largest seller at 
Barbers and Druggists. 


LUCKY TIGER 
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[ / 7¢ Courteous Way 


\When we use the telephone 
By Mary Blake Woodson 


HE telephone is an informal means of 

communication, but it has its code of 
manners. Forgetting this code is as un- 
pardonable as any other etiquette breach. 
Begin early to teach the children how to 
phone correctly, and avoid these bad ex- 
amples in your own phone manners while 
you do it. 

If on a party line, never “listen in,’ no 
matter how lonely you are or how in- 
teresting the conversation, for it is as dis- 
honorable as eavesdropping. Don’t say, 
‘Hello! Who’s this?’ when you _ get 
your number, or ‘‘Well, who do you want?” 
if somebody else says it. Names are noth- 
ing of which to be ashamed, and it’s inane 
to dodge around about nothing this way. 
And don’t coo ‘‘Know who this is?” and 


“Well, guess!’ indefinitely, either. The 
phone is supposed to be a timesaver. Ask 
immediately for whom you want. Say 


who you are ditto. And if you can’t get 
your person and leave a message, you’re 
really asking a favor, so be polite about 
that, too. 

Never shout in a telephone. And if you 
get the wrong number or are called mis- 
takenly, don’t snap at the perfectly blame- 
less person wrongly connected and bang 
up the receiver. Don’t snap at Central, 
either for this or any other mistake. Mis- , 
takes will happen, and you are just taking 
advantage of one who is helpless to re- 
taliate if she wishes to hold her job. For 
the same reason, don’t let son be familiar 
or otherwise impertinently crude to her. 
And don’t jiggle the hook viciously in her 
ears. Though she may be slow, she is 
human. And never shout rude things at 
people who accidentally cut in on your 
line. It’s Central’s fault, not the luckless 
subscriber’s. 


Telephone “Dont’s” to Observe 


EVER “hang up” on anybody with 

whom you are miffed, and don’t 
quarrel over the phone. It only cheapens 
you. And be careful not to talk inter- 
minably, ignoring the rights and needs of 
others in your family, or of those who wish 
to reach members of the family. Never 
use the phone for clandestine conversa- 
tions, mushy cooing, too personal affairs, 
anonymous warnings, or to express ill- 
natured opinions to, at or of others. It is 
both indiscreet and rude. 

Never call busy people—especially men 

during office hours for social chatter. 
Impress on your boy-struck girls that the 
phone is permissible for quick, necessary 
social communications, but otherwise the 
initiative of phoning belongs mostly to 
boys—unless a girl wants to be hated 
finally as a telephone pest by all her 
friends. 

Don’t forget “Please” and ““Thank you” 
to Central. And unless talking to home- 
folks or intimates who instantly recognize 
your voice, don’t ask just for “Fred” or 
“Sally.” Ask as formally as you would in 
calling at a friend’s door for a stranger. 
Make conversations brief and to the point 
around mealtimes. And when called, 
never be abrupt, impatient, discourteous, 
contemptuous, no matter how annoyed, 
how interrupted, how trying the circum- 
stances or what the provocation. 
anonymity of a telephone never excuses 
any of these discourtesies. 

If you are careful of these and other 
considerate little things, and insist on the 
children being, you may be sure your 
telephone calls, incoming and outgoing, 
will always be welcome and that you'll be 
as mannerly over the phone as you’d want 
to be under all other circumstances. 
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O MORE need any woman spend tedi- 
ous hours in a hot kitchen, lifting a 
coal hod, shaking a slow stove, contending 
with mussy ashes. The modern Florence 
Oil Range does away with all such drudg- 
ery, saves hours of kitchen time and cuts 
the size of your fuel bill. 

The Florence principle of focused heat 
means that an intensely hot flame is cen- 
tered right on the bottom of the cooking 
vessel. There are no wicks, no smoke, no 
smell, no long waits, no hot stove going 
when you are not using it for cooking. 
And kerosene (coal oil) is one of the 
cheapest and safest of fuels. 

The very newest Florence model (FR-51) 
shown above, is especially beautiful; fin- 


FLORINGE 
















ic Japanese Ol! 
soreness out of 
aching joints and musclés 
= It generates a 
Pp am heat that drives out 
the pain. Won't blister like o 
type SSomente. 46 Years Suc- 

Druggists. Quick 















Cuticura 


The Sanative, Antiseptic 
Healing Service 
Wnexcelied for fifty years 
Soap « Ointment « Talcum « Shaving Stick 
25c. each at all Druggists 











In Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black enamet 


af the Drudge 


ished in Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black 
enamel. It takes little floor space and the 
price is most reasonable. The roomy oven, 
with accurate side-wall thermometer, is 
an integral part of the range. 

Hardware, furniture and department 
stores have Florence steyes in different 
models, sizes and prices. * Every modern 
home should also have a Florence Water 
Heater. Ask your plumber. 

“Shorter Kitchen Hours.” This booklet 
is just what its title indicates—full of use- 
ful labor-saving hints and information and 
delightful menus. Write for free copy. 
FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 


Dept. K-3, Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
Branches in the principal cities, dealers everywhere 








Iceless Refrigerator 


Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and Cm 
Costs less than a season's ice 









2 Gie@ N. 7th St., 


Washington, lowa 











ws MAKING 
AT HOME 





BIG 





pROF 





| SccoussrvL. manufacturer teaches you, at 
| . home, how to make and sell your candy. 
Make money from first day. Practically no 
vg cash required to start. We furnish all tools, 

Free book tells how you can earn $35 to 


” 
| { 7 r $100 weekly. Send for Free Booklet today, 
| Capitol Can _ Scioe. Dept. 84363 
hingten, D. C. 











When answering advertisements say, “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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Nanda, lipo! 


If you're one of those fellows who think that 
work-stained hands can't be cleaned, I'll bet 
you've never tried Lava Soap. 

For more than 30 years men with jobs like 


yours have been using Lava Soap because 
it gets the grimiest, greasiest hands clean in 
58 seconds, without hurting the skin be 
cause it makes a lather rich as cream in the 
hardest water. 

Here’s the secret of Lava’s speed, thorough- 
ness and gentleness. In addition to pure veg 
etable oils, Lava contains pulverized Italian 
pumice. That’s what makes dirt and grease 
disappear so quickly, without harm to the skin. 

Get a cake or two tonight and see if I'm 
not right. 


Senge, Ue fave Soap Man 


Lava costs a dime (or 6c for the medium size 
cake) at any drug or grocery store. But if you 
want totry it at our expense, mail this coupon 
Procter & Gamble, Dept. T-530 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

George: I want a free sample cake of your 
Lava Soap. 


Ee 
Street. eoua ; 
City State 


TRUSS USERS 


STUART’S ADHESIF PLAPAO-PADS are patent- 
ably different—being mechanico-chemicoapplicators 
—made self- adhesive purposely to keep the muscle- 
toniccalled “PLAPAO” continuously applied to the 
affected parts, and to minimize danger of slipping 
and painful friction. The fabric is soft as velvet, and 
being adhesive— 








<without 
—olings 
closely straps, 
to buckles or 
the springs. 
body— 


Easy to apply, com- 

paratively inexpensive and comfortable. 
For almost a quarter century stacks of sworn tes- 
timonials from many different countries report 
success, without delay from work. rocess 
of recovery natural, after which no further use 
for a mechanical support. Test 
of the remedial herbal factor FR 7 J 

PLAPAO” sent you absolutely 
No charge for it now or ever. Write name on coupon 
NOW and mail TODAY. 


Plapao Co., 2618 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Name 





Address 
Free— Trial Plapao— Free 


eave Your Feet 


When all else fails end your suffer- 
ing with the flexible “no neat” 


Heiner srs SUPPORT 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


S 






HEEFNER ARCH SypporT CO..985 M.E. Taycor Buitoins. Louisvite. Ky. 


Time counts in applying for 
patents. Send sketch or model 
for instructions or write for 


Free book, ““How to Obtain a Patent’’ and “Record 
of Invention” form. No charge for information on 
how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 876 Security Savings and 
Comm’! Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 
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ENNESSEE 4-H boys do not take a 

back seat to those of any other group. 
Nathan Lowe, Rutherford county, made 
$169 net profit on two steers, and won a 
trip to Chicago. Roy and Clay Woolsey, 
twin brothers, and their younger brother, 
Oscar, all of Greene county, sold 1,006 
pounds of tobacco from three-fourths of 
an acre for $308.91. Basil Thompson, 
Weakley county, grew 108 bushels of corn 
and made a net profit of $85. Raymond 
Hamlett, Shelby county, grew 3,100 
pounds of seed cotton on an acre, and his 
profit was $164.43. 


E,DGAR GRIMES, of Har- 
risburg, Ore., won first prize in The Farm 
Journal 4-H Leadership Contest in 1928; 
and Alex Cruickshank, of McMinnville, 
Ore., won in the 1927 contest. Both boys 





Dean Cordley and Edgar Grimes 


are now studying agriculture at the Oregon 
State College. Edgar is a freshman and 
Alex a senior. They have been chums for 
a number of years, and no doubt the in- 
spiration they received from each other 
has played a large part in their success. 
Of course right now, when Edgar meets 
Alex he has to doff his little green fresh- 
man cap, because college traditions say 
that freshmen must respect and do the 
bidding of upper classmen. Edgar is shak- 
ing hands with Dean -Cordley, Oregon 
State College. 


SoME of the boys are still 
sending for Wideawake certificates and 
buttons. The Wideawakes Brotherhood 
has been discontinued as a separate or- 
ganization, and is now a part of the Lone 
Seouts. Wideawake members who join 
the Lone Scouts will be members of the 
Wideawake tribe and will still use the 
open eye © after their names. We are 
returning all money received and advise 
the would-be Wideawakes to write to 
O. H. Benson, Director of Rural Scouting, 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Membership dues in the 
Lone Scouts are 50 cents a year. 


THE $100 scholarship offered 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad for 
outstanding club work in Maryland last 
year was won by Miss Ora Bussard, Wash- 
ington county. Each year two scholar- 
ships (one for boys, one for girls) are 
offered in every state traversed by the 
lines of this company. 


WE use THE FARM JOUR- 
NAL in class work and find it valuable,” 


F armers of Tomorrow 


| Ask c Crood! / ody 


says W. Lyle Mowlds, in writing of 
F. F. A. activities at Seaford, Del. Of the 
143 boys who have been enrolled in the 
Seaford department of vocational agricul- 
ture in the past ten years, 77 per cent are 
now engaged in agricultural work. Profits 
from projects undertaken by these boys 
total $21,394. Of the 143 boys, 94 were 
farm reared. Sixteen boys have gone on 
to college. ‘‘The outlook for the future 
farmers is far from gloomy,’’ Mr. Mowlds 
observes. The Young Folks Editor agrees 
with Mr. Mowlds on this. 


SOME folks may think it’s 
high finance, but it isn’t; it’s practical 
agriculture. We refer to the activities of 
young people attending vocational agri- 
cultural classes at Benton, Ill. The school 
board bought some property adjoining 
the school—several acres with a barn on it. 
This land was turned over to the agricul- 
tural classes, who bought four purebred 
Toggenburg milk goats for two boys in 
partnership, who fixed up the barn. The 
boys will sell the milk from these goats 
to the local hospital. The boys in soils 
classes limed the soil and will sow sweet 
clover and rent the pasture to the milk- 
goat project. 


THE Ag Sprouts is the name 
of publication put out by the Myrtle 
Point, Ore. F. F. A. group. And a 
dandy bulletin it is, containing short 
articles by F. F. A. boys about their 
projects. The boys at Myrtle Point 
planned and built a farm shop last year. 
Officers of this F. F. A. chapter are: 
Truman Wagner, president; Elmo Chris- 
tensen, vice-president; Billy Griggs, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Harold Stemmeler, ser- 
geant-at-arms; Leslie Barklow, editor of 
Ag Sprouts; Eugene Fredenburg, assistant 
editor; Ernest Strong, Raymond Schroeder, 
Harley Parrish, committee. 


WINNER of third prize for 
girls in The Farm Journal 4-H Leadership 
Contest in 1929 was Beulah Womack, 
Lindsay, Okla. Beulah was one of the 





Beulah Womack 


girls who represented Oklahoma at Na- 
tional 4-H Club Camp, Washington, D. C., 
last year. ‘‘The year 1929 was the out- 
standing year in my 4-H club career,” she 
writes. Beulah is now attending Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, where she is, 
among other things, treasurer of the col- 
lege Y. W. C. A. 
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Deformities 


of the Back '} 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 





An Op Lapy, 72 yrs. of age, 
fered for many years, was 
ibsolutely helpless, found 


iD y 
ef. A man was helpless, | t, 
able to rise from his chair, | \ 









yet was riding horseback 
and playing tennis within 

year. A little child, para- 
lyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a Philo Burt Appliance 
three . weeks. We have successfully treated over 
fifty-seven thousand cases in the past twenty- 
nine years. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 


Wi e will prove its value in your own case. There 
is no reason why you should not accept our offer. 
Th photographs show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjusted the Philo 
Burt Appliance is—how differ- 
ent from the old torturous 
plaster, leather or steel jackets. 
Every sufferer with a weakened 
or deformed spine owes it 
to himself to investigate. 
Price within reach of all. 


Send For Our Free Book 


Describe your case: it 
will aid us in giving 
definite information at 
once. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
218-5 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


















BUNIONS GO IN 15 DAYS 


Make This Test and Prove It! 


I end bunions with my new Pedodyne Solvent treatment. 
Pain stops almost instantly. Actual reduction of the en- 
larged growth starts so fast that thousands report they now 
wear new shoes with ease and comfort. It’s perfectly mar- 


velous, and you can prove it by actual test at my risk. 


TRY IT ON YOUR BUNION 


Just send your name and address so that we can arrange 
for you to prove the quick, sure amazing results. Address 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. 302-E 


180 North Wacker Drive seein Minois 


A _ Against Rupture 
ATTENTION 


NEGLECT 


Everyone should realize the 
seriousness of Rupture, even 
where the protrusion is small. 
The Brooks Appliance is the 


finest kind of mechanical 
support for reducible rup- 
ture that it is possible for 

us to build. Hard pads 


and stiff springs are en- 
tirely eliminated. Our 
Automatic Air Cushion, light, 
cool and absolutely sanitary, is protected by patents in the 
United States and all important foreign countries. 

Your name and address pinned to this advertisement will 
bring complete details of our free trial plan in plain sealed 
envelope. No need to write a letter. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 194D State st, MARSHALL, MICH. 


Callouses 


Painful callouses instantly re- 

lieved by these thin, soothing, 

healing, safe, corrective pads. 
At all drug, shoe and deft, stores 


Dr Scholl's 













Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 


RADIOS 411 MAKES 
Atwater-Kent, Ma- 

jestic, R. C. A., and others. Hun- 

dreds—world’s best makes. Used, 
new and rebuilt. Going at $5 to $65. Many 
formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 
bargains. Backed by responsible guaran- 
tee and 30 years’ ex ence. Write for 
big free list today. Brown’s Rate! Exch. 






Dept. Gg, 3018 it Gist Street : 
Giant Beauties, young plants. Swiss, 30, 
70, $2.00. Frilled, same price. As- 
ee d Giants, 40, $1.00;' 100, $2.00 Post- 
paid. Many varieties young flower plants. Write for list. 


CEDAR VALLEY FARMS MARTINSVILLE, IND. 


May, 1930 


In sports as well as in 
projects farm boys and girls are making 
records. The high-point man in the 
track meet held in connection with the 
1929 rally of the Future Farmers of Vir- 
ginia is William Turner, Chase City. 
William won first in pole vault (establish- 
ing a new record of 10 feet 81% inches), 
second in high jump, fourth in discus 
throw, fourth in shot put. William is 
secretary of the F. F. V’s. 

Records for other events in the track 
meet were: 100-yard dash, 11 seconds; 
220-yard dash, 24.9 seconds; broad jump, 
19 feet; high jump, five feet four inches; 
discus, 106 feet five inches; shot, 43 feet 
five inches (new record); mile, five min- 
utes 10.4 seconds; half-mile, two minutes 
19 seconds; half-mile relay, one minute 
44.1 seconds. 

Not all the young folk go in for com- 
petitive sports, however. Some of them 
get recreation from pitching horseshoes, 
target shooting, bicycle tours, kite flying, 
model airplane building, etc. How do you 
spend leisure time? Write the Young 
Folks Editor. 


Only an Iver Johnson 
Can Provide 


IVER JOHNSON 


IVER JOHNSON 


SERVICE 





Built like a fine 
automobile, to give equally fine service. 


Mechanically perfect, handsome and 
durable. Safe and strong. 


Many Models, Sizes and Colors. 
Prices from $32.50 up 


. ——____. } 


Looking at Life 


Continued from page 9 





The NEW IVER JOHNSON 
22 Caliber, Bolt Action 


SAFETY RIFLE 


Different in design, action, and 
principle. 

The unique patented automatic 
safety device makes it absolutely 
the safest 22 ever invented. 


No “Old Stuff” about this 22, it’s 
as new as tomorrow, and sells 
for only $7. 


Iver Johnson dealers everywhere 
will show you these famous 
products. Send for illustrated 
folders B in colors describing 
the Bicycles, Velocipedes, Junior- 
cycles (Sidewalk Cycles) 
and the new Rifle. 


One-fourth of all the airplanes in the 
United States are made there. And it is 
right on the cross-country route for all the 
big and famous air-lines, from New York 
to Los Angeles. 

When I’m home I look four different 

ways before crossing the street. I keep 
wondering if a stone is likely to fall from a 
cornice and hit me. I’m afraid I’ll slip on 
a banana peel, because Iowa folks sure do 
like their bananas. 

In Wichita I never batted an eye, but 
stepped into a big, three-motor, twelve- 
passenger plane and flew back to Kansas 
City, a distance of 175 miles, in 90 min- 
utes. I wasn’t a bit scared. I’m going to 
do it every time I get a chance. The 
spirit of Wichita gave me courage. After 
all, it depends more on surroundings than 
instinct. 

I looked down 7,000 feet (we flew almost 
a mile and a half high) and saw marvelous 
checkerboards of farm plots. Kansas is a 
wonderful state. I thought several times 
we weren’t moving. I wondered how long 
we could stand still like that. The pilot 
told me we were making 130 miles an hour. 

I said to myself: ‘‘He knows I’ve never 
flown before; he’s just kidding me.” A 
few minutes later we landed at Kansas 
City. We had moved, sure enough. 

It’s a good deal that way in all of life. 
We move, and we don’t know it. We out- 
grow the old ideas, the old ways, the old 
machines. We make progress without 
realizing it. 

Anyhow, I’ve got the Wichita spirit; 
the Southwest spirit. Everything looks 
good to me. I’m boosting everything, 
everybody. Twelve-passenger planes, and 
those marvelous general-purpose tractors 














IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & 
CYCLE WORKS 


71 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 


San Francisco: 717 Market Street 
Amazin ay Drinks 
offer fo wane 


f5aDay 


Wonderful opportunity to make $8 to $15 
in a day—$1.00 to $2.00 an hour in spare 
time—taking orders for our delicious new 
beverages IN CONCENTRATED FORM. 
Just add water, sweeten to taste, and get 
delicious, refreshing Orangeade, Lemon- 
ade, etc., in a jiffy. Twelve poveer wares ties 
ry: . ready. No fruits to squeeze ig sellers ast repeaters 
they showed me at Wichita. On the Ford Tudor Sedan offered FREE to producers as extra bonus 

—in addition to big cash profits. rite today SURE! 


ground or 7,000 feet up in the air, I’m | jitpcan paopucts CO., 5748 MONMOUTH AVE., CINCINNATI, ONIO 
flying along toward better and happier | - eee fa 
















Always 


ays. 
That’s what an airplane ride does for a F to Rider 
fellow; that and a good time in a good city -? a SLi. 
Days 


among good folks. There’s a chap in 

Wichita named Newman that got me wees See re ee 
after trig) return ch e le. EAS 
MENTS. $5 down on RANGER Bicy. 


started on this flying stuff. I hate puns; 
amps, wheels, mayiomert ot half us- 
Tires; nal wtoes, Write f. elous new 
prices, wondert wan de erandterms. 


but, really, I feel like a new man myself. 
Meads stp Saenivago he Jee Setiee 


Bincertins 
Plays by Roll 


Pamphlets Free. PITTLE CO., New Bedford, Mass. $ 


y —_—______ 





The Radio Editor of The Farm Journal 
will help you keep your radio set in per- 
fect condition by answering technical 
questions by mail. Want a listener’s chart? 
Stamp would be welcome. 
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Beat Mr. Louse 
at his own game 


Just keep Dr. Hess Instant 
Louse Killer in the dust bath. 

Your hens will do the rest. 
They will work it down into 
their feathers, down to the skin 
where the lice are. 

Then you will have a Louse 
Killer on the job protecting 
your hens and your pocketbook 
week in and week out. 

For Lousy Colts and other 
stock, stroke hair the wrong 
way and sift in Louse Killer. 

Use on Vegetables. Excellent 
for killing lice and bugs on cu- 
cumber, tomato, 
squash and melon 
vines, slugs on rose 
bushes. Sift on 
plants and around 
stems while wet with 
dew and after rains. 

Comes in handy 
sifter-top cans. 

Guaranteed 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess Instant. 


















LOUSE KILLER 


vay Easy Payments, 
oom Cet Fence | : 


My New Catalog shows 128 pages of | 
money saving bargains in Cop- 
e 


= Steel 

rt ena 
Low 

oa 


neing, also Gates, ¢ 


Easy Monthly Payments. 
§ Pay the Freight 

Send for a Aba ‘today. ead why 
y Fencing lasts 


fence money wer 
24-hour service — satisfaction 
guaranteed. to Br« + e 

The Brown Fence & Oe 
Dept. 3271, Cleveland, Ohio 


How To Keep Turkeys 
From Dying Poultry 


Book 
; Free 
Over 30,000 Turkey Raisers have 
found that Ray-zem helps take 
the bad luck out of turkey raising 
Use it in the feed or drinkino water. 
's teaspoonful daily for cach 10 Turke ays 
Trial size $1.00; pint $2 1s gal, 0 
O. D. if you wish. “Monee bac k “if 
a are not satisfied Booklet Free 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO., = 921 Rice St. 


Keiser’s Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


and Golden Buff Orningtons. Excellent Matings. 
Catalog. F. W. KEISER, Grampian, Pa. 


Regal Dorcas White Wyandotte Chicks. 
gag Record—Ledger-North American Contest—Winter 
oa Fine Matings, Low Prices. 
KEISER’S WHITE ACRES 


RENTUGY Get your chicks 
CHICKS C. 0. D. &3.2007,hie8s 
best breeds; $1.00 down places order 
22 A omg the rest, Chicks delivered 


time. Write for catalog 
Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


CHICKS —8c each and up. 
pate, Rocks, Leghorns, Minorcas. Also 


to 12 weeks old Pullets. State super- 
Kej stone Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. 









St. Paul, Minn. 


Catalog 
GRAMPIAN, PA. 











vised stock. Cata. i 
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To All BIRD LOVERS 


ORE than 3,000 letters pertaining to 
birds reach my desk annually. This 
does not include the letters that contain 
the pledges of the Liberty Bell Bird Club. 

Many, too many, of these letters just 
ask for pictures of birds. Too much atten- 
tion is paid, in many places, to collecting 
pictures of birds instead of learning how 
to increase and protect our feathered 
friends. It is right and proper to learn to 
identify birds, but to that knowledge must 
be added something of a more practical 
nature. 

I know men who boast of knowing 75 or 
more species of birds by sight who have 
never put up a bird-house, fed the birds, 
or done one single thing to increase their 
number. 

I am very anxious to hear reports of 
our Liberty Bell Bird Club Day celebra- 
tions. Up to March 28, nine Governors 
have appointed April 11 (our day); while 
eight either appointed other days, or have 
days appointed by statute. In every 
state the Liberty Bell Bird Club mem- 
bers will hold meetings. 

I should like to print right here, if I had 
the room, some of the letters from real 
bird-lovers telling of what they are doing 
for the birds. There is a letter on my desk 
now from Wisconsin in which a young 
man tells of the bird-houses he put up, how 
he protected and fed the birds, and how 
nearly 100 birds were raised on his place 
during the summer of 1929. That is what 
we want all Our Folks, young and old, to 
do—something worth while. If you do 
not know how, write us. 

Let me finish by saying that birds need 
just four things. 1. Protection from their 
enemies. Safe places where they can 
build their nests. 3. Food and water. 4. 
Congenial surroundings. Learn those es- 
sentials by heart. Charles P. Shoffner 


Quan 


Ben Courter, the 
book reviewer, Says 


HE BIRD BOOK by Charles P. Shoff- 

ner is informa- 
tive, revealing and 
intensely interesting. 
It will be appre- 
ciated by the great 
army who dote on 
outdoors and _ its 
feathered children 
because it is quite 
different from other 
books written on 
that subject.”’ This 
book was especially 
written for Our 
Folks, for bird-lovers 
and teachers. It is cloth-bound, has 420 
pages, 150 illustrations in black and white 
and information which is invaluable to 
all. Price, $2 postpaid. Order it now. 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm 
Journal, Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 
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BIRD 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 921,062 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FUMES 
Kill Lice 


— 
Over night/ 
“Black Leaf 40” 
lightly “painted” 
on top of roosts 
will delouse your 
whole flock over- 
night. Savestime, 
labor, expense. 













Works while 


flock roosts 


When fowls perch 
for night “Black 


Leaf 40°" fumesare 
released, permeating the feathers, killing 
the lice. The $1.25 package “paints” 100 
feet of roost. Ask your dealer or write 
direct, sending us his name. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc, _ Louisville, Ky. 


‘Black Leaf40 


“Paint. it on the Roosts 












—_ COU NEED THIS CATALOG f 


viv J 
Hens Get Our Profit-Sharing Offer. Obio 
fia Chicks. Prices Reason- 
abie. 


_$1.00 Down, Rest C.0.D. 


Will gladly book your order on $1.00 down, you pay the 
re st when chicks arrive. Many eustemners wit pay for 
r chicks working for us. You Can ite for details 
te Pedigreed Male Matings. if yp Oh ig Also chicks 
os »m Tancred foundation Leghorns Ohio R. O. P. pedigreed 
males and femal:s. Get details and prices on this special stock. 


HOYTVILLE ACCREDITED HATCHERY 109 Main St. Hoytville, Ohie 















SMITH BROS. CHICKS 


p LOOK AT THESE PRICES! 

r 100: Ail Leghorns, $10: Reds, Bar’ d Rocks, 
Anconss, $11 Go Wh. Wgandottes, Buf. Orpingtons, $12. 
H'vy Ass'ted, 3. Ass’ ted, $8. We guarantee 100 live delivery, 
everywhere of strong, healthy chicks, the 
your money bac ck. Hatched by Missouri's Arent od, 100 1300 bat: 
chery. Famous s‘rains that win at egg laying conte;ts. FREE t 
customers--a practical course cf poultry lessons similar to $50 ame 
respondence schoc of gourees. Write now for FREE catalog, Sat- 
isfaction ruarant 


SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, Box 31-F, Mexico, Mo. 








SEND NO MONEY" AE CHS 


Just mail your order. We ship C.O.D. and guarantee 100% 
Brodanvery of sturdy, purebredchicks 22 healthy bred-to-lay flocks. 
Vh Br. and Buff Legnorns, Anconas, 10c; Bd h. Butf Rocka, 5 

Reds, Buff Orpingto ns, Wh Wyan. _ RC. Reds, BI. Wh. and Buff Min 
ore Jersey Bl. Giants, 15c;" Mixed Chicks, 8c; Heavy moaned. 
is Order ra say 50 chicks one cent more; 25 chicks two cents more 

Fr nstruction book with each order for 50 or more chic “" 
silver LAKE EGG FARM Box F.J. SAVER LAKE, INDIANA 


SAVE MONEY AT THESE PRICES 


eghorns, Bff. & Brown Anconas, $10.00 per 100. Rocks, 
i Wh., ar & yt aay BI. Minoreas $12.00 per 100. S.C 
& R. C. Reds, Bf. Orp., S. L. & White Wyandottes $12.00 
per 106. Heavy mixed 10¢. BI. Giants l6c. Special re 
duction on larger[quantities. $1.00 down books anlee. Pay 
postman balance when the chicks arrive. 
EMPIRE HATCHERY, Box 30, Columbus Greve, Chie 


~_ @ RAISE PIGEONS 
i and RABBIT For Pleasure 





and Profit 
Our free booklet tells you how. Over 


4 20 varieties of Pigeons. Also Bantams. 
ana WwW. V. MOORE, _ Box Z, Sterling, Il. 


Helm’ s State Accredited Chicks 


LOW SUMMER PRICES-— by h., Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy 

Assorted $9; Berred, Bu., Wh. Roc Cke, R. 1. Reds $105. Buff ra Bt 

tons, Wh. Wyandottes $11 50; Wh. Minorcas, W 

Wyan. $12.50; Giants, Biue Andalusian $16 
r chick for . Foundation Mating. SS “live , -t, 

POSTPAID: Mem IBUA. Old established. Free ‘try Lessons 

ILLINOIS HATCHERY 2 METROPOLIS. ILLINOIS 


PRED FOROCHS 
AY 

America’s oldest and od Greatest Strato of 

Barred Rocks. 313--323 


325 eggs 
eggs in 148 days-- Laying at at SiS dave. 


teekte $8.09 per hen 
W. Parks 


Boxt7Al 25 Contests, 
‘arks&Sons Box17Altoona, Pa. 








Single Comb Black Minoreas. Chicks, 


SUNNYFIELD Eggs, Stock. Extraordinary Layers, 
EXTRA LARGE i scerrn' cor Wane bom 
SUNNVMELS MINORCA FARMS Grampian, Pa. 


c.0.D. —100 Rocks or Reds, $12; 
Leghorns, $10; heavy mixed, 
$10; light, $8. Delivery guaran- 
teed. Feeding system, raising 95% to maturity, free. 
Cc. M. LAUVER, Box 93 mnceeenemabaniied Pa. 


American Mottled Anconas 


Record Layers, Large White Eggs, Extra Large Type, Ex- 
ceptional Markings, Fine Matings, Low Prices. Catalog. 
AMERICAN ANCONA FARMS GRAMPIAN, PA. 
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-~ WATER> 
at the Tap 
24 hours a Day 


with 
Alamo-Dorward Home Water 


Systems. Good, pure running water and 
plenty of it! With Alamo-Dor- 
ward Automatic Electric Home Water 
Systems for deep wells, you can have 
water under pressure—in the house or 
anywhere on the premises—at a remark- 
ably low cost. Small,compact, and pow- 
erful, Alamo-Dorward Home = 
! Water Systems andDeepWell / 
Pumps are entirely automatic, 
noiseless, and roller bearing 
e quipped. No connecting 
rods or crossheads. Write 
for interesting folder today 
—it’s free. 
(Dealers: A few good ter- 
ritories still open — write 
for proposition.) 


| | ALAMO ENGINE COMPANY 
615 South Street + Hillsdale, Michigan 


| 
Keep Your Horses Sound 


/ A norse free from blemishes 
f \. and going sound is more valuable and 


i \ ~ works better. Absorbine has been used 









successfully since 1892 for reducing 
lameness and swellings without 
blistering or removing the hair. 
Horse can be worked at the same 
time. 
£2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Horse book SB free. 


EIN a 
iW. F. YOUNG, Inc. 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 











TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 















There are big profits ina 
press. Friction safety clutch; 
tomatic block placer; con oe 
etc — rr. borse or engine power 
by psperates —low cost. Free catalog—gives 
acts—sent Free upon reques 
COLLING PLOW CO., 23506 Nampehire St., Quincy, Utinols 


MINERAL. 
» COMPOUND 

















“= 25 a Peony a= to give satisfaction or money 
1.10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 


MINERAL REMEDY co. 500 Fourth Ave., Fittsburgh, Pa. 


Complete 110-volt Electric 
Light Plant. Ideal for Farms, 
Camps and Summer Homes. 


racgtia-t5 139 


Runs household appliances. Install 
it yourself. Wiring, Any and 
Lamps for 7 rcoms, $17.50. Also 
larger models D. C. or A. C. Write 
for circular-D.W. ONAN & SONS 
403 Royalston Ave. Minneapolis. Minn. 


ELECTRIC 
Belt bas 






A Powerful Tractor for Smali Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, .— 
Fruit Growers and Poul ultrymen, 
COES 4 MEN'S WORK ey 
Walking & Riding Equipment{> 


qi.. | 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N.Y. 
3230 Como Ave. 2409 Chestnut St. 140 Cedar St. 


ELECTRI Steel or W: aot Whewioors built 
to fit any skein oraxle. ELEC- 
TRICLow Wheel Handy Farm 
Trucks save 
high lifts. 
Write for 
Free Cat- 
alog to- \V/i 
day. = 


ElectricWheelCo. 12 ElmSt., Quincy, li. 


, 1930 


















5O Vears A\go 


Here are some of the 

interesting and en- 

tertaining items 

Wilmer Atkinson 

printed in The 

Farm Journal for 
May, 1880 





€ Stick to your flannels until they stick 
to you. 


“" Let the plow run shallow and the cul- 
tivator deep. 


© A strawberry plant wilts; then look for 
a white grub at its base. 


" The standard of a good cow should be 
8,000 pounds of milk a year. 


“ The moth deposits its eggs this month; 
watch sharply your furs and woolens. 


“ Pansies prefer shade. Let them be 
planted in a cool, moist situation, and 
never in a sunny, raised bed. 


« Milk dairymen who send milk to the 
New York market are to get 2!4 cents per 
quart for the summer months. 


©" The world moves and one direction 
seems to be in letting the mothers have a 
hand in public school matters. 


" It is hard on the poultry farmers when 
the price of eggs is so low that it doesn’t 
pay for the wear and tear of the hens. 


* Bonnet-strings are frequently tied in a 
bow behind and below the left ear or at 
the back of the neck, not under the chin 
as formerly. 


“ They do say that white mosquito net- 
ting sewed together, three thicknesses, 
makes a better dish-cloth than almost 
anything else. 


€ Don’t allow young ducklings to get into 
the water. A shallow pan with water 
enough for them to drink is all they need 
until they are three weeks old or more. 


{ Eggs packed in dry road dust small end 
down, put in a cool place, will keep fresh 
until the price goes up. Lime, grease or 
varnish is not as good as road dust. 


*€ Any man who does not supply his 
household with nice, dry, seasoned wood 
for the kitchen fire, and plenty of it, 
throughout the summer, does not faith- 
fully keep his marriage vows. Such a 
man is out of harmony with nature’s plan, 
and must eventually come to grief. 


« Mr. Newhall, of Toronto, Canada, has 
been writing pieces in the newspapers in 
defence of the mischievous English spar- 
rows, but since they have eaten all the 
buds off his own plum and ‘cherry trees 
and currant bushes, he sings another song. 
It makes a difference whose ‘‘ox is gored.” 


{ Whether this country will yet learn to 
make the sugar it consumes from beets, or 
from cornstalks and amber sugar cane, we 
are not prepared to express an opinion; 
but we are pretty sure that beets can be 
grown with profit for winter cattle food 
in many sections of the country. 


" Were the cities not constantly re- 
cruited by fresh blood from the 
€x » country they would soon 
onkky dwindle into insignificance and 
= succumb entirely to the ener- 
vating influences that surround | 
city life—and as we must have cities, let 
some of the boys off—the lazy ones, the 
tired ones, the ones that have no joints in 
their backs. To start them let them turn 
the grindstone and bear on hard. 





TAME HORSES 


Cost you money 


> > 






















Keep handy a bottle 
of KENDALL'S for all 
muscular troubles, lame- 
ness from spavins and 
other growths, sprains, 
sores and injuries. This 
powerful, stimulating rub 
penetrates and relieves 





acute conditions without 
causing blisters or remov- 
ing hair. Used for over 50 
years by horse owners, 
KENDALL'S is one of 
the most effective treat- 
ments known, $1.25 and 
65¢ sizes at druggists or 
postpaid from DR. B. J. 
KENDALL CO., 10 
Main Street, Enosburg 
Falls, Vt. 


50¢ BOOK 
FREE 


84 pages of latest veteri- 
nary data on all ailments 
—handy for every horse 
owner. Write for it. 





| ALLS 
KEN DA SPAVIN 


Counter ~ irritant 


‘Your 
vat arator | 


re 
Regardles. s fin. Age. 
Make or Yonaitie 
Write for Trade Cee 
Write TODAY for our offer to e 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful bebe Low Mode! Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Pian. 


1B one Hee Wd 


Send for free gataleg tolting all about the NEW 








Melotte Se its many wonderful NEW | 
Seatures, rite at once for Big New — Offer. 
THE SLOTS 
- Utinors 
2843 West 19th Street” Bet Dept 26. os, {Lp 
E 
= 














made sound again while horse works—or mone y 
back. Use the humane, guaranteed 


7 
Save-the-Horse Treatment; 
1,000,000 users say it's good. Send now for great- 
est horse book ever given away FREE. Tells 
how to locate and treat all lamenesses. Book, 
sample guarantee, and proof that “‘Save-the 
Horse’’ makes good all sent free. Write today. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 321 State Street, Binghamton, N. ¥. 
Ask your druggist — or order direct 


VES 3 


A horse with heaves can’t do 

- ») full ae of work. Get 
rid of the heaves and you --_' 
have a horse worthits ~-—7~ 
full value in L-, He y - 
MING’S NUMBER 6 POWDE 


FLE 
{92-99 oor oegeee lee oun Ouk Bi aS v 


Kaeser tai choot ger tenth for Sin 
Sent for 10c or write forany ie of {veterinary A 
LEMING BROS. 8-4. Stock Yards,Chicago 


DATENTS. Write for Free Guide Book 


a TO OBTAIN APATENT” 
Send model or sketch ond deacriprion of your invention 


Record of Invention Blank. 
for our Free Opinion whether it comes within Patent Office Rules 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 740 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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Demand 


Built This Cigarette 









Thread 
Riveted 


Work Shirt 
o"M Buys It! 


Millions of men have been wait- 
ing for a work shirt with handy 
cigarette size pocket. Resists 
sweat and keeps cigarettes fresh 
and uncrumpled. Here it is— 
with extra ply of fabric and air 
space—a brand new unique pat- 
ented feature. Bottom of pocket so made 
you can push up a single cigarette without 
unbuttoning flap. Just what you want. 


Get These 12 Big Features 
For Your Dollar 


1. Sweat Resisting Cigarette Pocket with 
button flap. 
2. Big Utility Pocket, with pencil section, 
holds can of tobacco when buttoned. 
3. All Strain Points Thread Riveted. 
4. Double Thick Ventilated Arm Pits. 
S&S. Conforming Ventilated Yoke. 
6. Triple Stitched Seams. 
7. Over-size for Comfort. 
8. Fashioned Collar. 
9. Indestructible Buttons. 
10. Special, Extra Strong Fabrics. 
11. Form-Fitting Shoulder. 
12. Every Garment Guaranteed to Give 
Satisfaction, 


Treat Yourself to Real Comfort! 


Remember, every Big Yank is guaranteed not to 
rip—and welcomes the wash-tub test. Most good 
dealers can show you the new Big Yank. Ask 
to see this great value. No other work shirt 
like it. If by chance he can’t supply you, send 
$2.00 for two shirts and we'll pay the postage. 


————— 
will be paid to any- 
$1000 Reward °)°¢22302". 
proofthat the BIG YANK Work Shirt or any of 
the other advertised Reliance products are being 
made anywhere except in the Reliance sunlit 
factories, under the most sanitary conditions, 
by trained women operatives. 
| enna 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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COMEDIAN— ‘‘Look 
here, I object to going on right after that 
monkey act.” 

MANAGER 
Likely as not they’d think it was only an 
encore!” 


Protecting the Public 


“By George, you're right! 


A Pair in a Million—Mrs. A.—‘‘The 
Johnsons are queer people.” 

Mrs. Z.—‘‘They certainly are. Why, 
I’ve heard them admit they don’t know 
any more about raising children than if 
they had some.”’ 


Now They Don’t Speak—SHE—‘‘The 
doctor looked at my tongue and pre- 
scribed a tonic.”’ 

He—‘‘Heavens! You don’t mean a 
tonic for your tongue?”’ 


Evidently They Have a Sink—-HER 
“Cast your bread upon the waters, and 
after many days 

Him—“‘After many days you'll get a 
bill from the plumber for opening up the 
kitchen waste pipe.” 


See the Advertising Columns—STUDE 
‘Where is my fraternity pin?” 
Co-Ep—“‘I have it on my chiffonier.”’ 
STtuDE—‘“‘Your chif—well, don’t forget 

to take it off when you send it to the 

laundry.” —Virginia Reel. 


Avenues of Escape—INQUIRING IRENE— 
‘“‘Momsie, why do they shut off the aisles 
with ribbon at a church wedding?” 

MorosE Dappy—‘‘Don’t bother your 
mother, Irene. They do it to keep the 
bridegroom from dodging through the 
pews and getting away.” 
No Matter at All—AL—‘‘Whatcha do- 
ing?”’ 

HAL—‘‘Writing a poem.”’ 
At—‘“Yeah? What’s the subject mat- 
ter?”’ 

HAL—‘‘Not a thing, in my opinion.” 
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Polite Soul: ‘‘Can I pick it up for 
you, ma’am?” 
Petulant Shopper: ‘I doubt it, young 


man; them was eggs.”’ 
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The skywriting student takes his pom 
manship lesson 


Nature Unadorned—HE—‘“Pardon me, 
darling, but can’t you get the wrinkles 
out of your stockings?” 

SHE—“You brute! I have no stockings 


” 


on. 


Change of Plan—LILy—‘‘How long were 
you engaged to Viola?” 

BILLY—‘“‘I don’t really know; I didn’t 
think to look at my watch.” 


Escapes of 1930—SMITHSON—“‘They are 
carrying modernism on the stage too far, 
in my opinion.” 

BROWNSON—“‘ Meaning just how?” 

SMITHSON—‘“‘Well, I understand that in 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ they now have Eliza 
crossing the river on one of those electric 
refrigerators.” 


Those C’s and Z’s—FRIEND—‘“‘Do you 
like teaching your class? I understand 
most of the children are Polish.” 

TEACHER—‘“‘Oh, yes. They’re bright 
children. But every time I happen to 
sneeze, more than half of them stand up 
and shout ‘Present’!’’ 


His Resources—SHE—“ Doesn’t that wrist- 
watch in the show window just take your 
breath?” 

HE—‘“‘It sure does. 
I’ve got lots of breath.” 


But you know, 


The Lesser Evil—WiFIE—‘‘Oh, John, 
the most terrible thing happened—the 
woman next door has a hat just like 
mine!” 

HuUBBIE—““Now I suppose you want 
money to buy a new one.” 

WIFIE—“Well, darling, wouldn’t that 
be cheaper than moving?” 


His New Job—BANKRUPT—‘“‘What a re- 
lief! I’ve just arranged to give a man 
$10,000 to take all my worries off my 
hands.” 

FRIEND—“‘Fine; but where does the 
$10,000 come from?”’ 

BANKRUPT—“‘That’s the first thing he is 
to worry about.” 
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The lasting beau- 

ty and protection 

of Edwards Metal 

Roofs has been proved on 

i }. — thousands of country homes and farm 
buildings for more than 25 years. 

Fire can’t burn them. Lightning can’t harm 
them. Sheet Roofings, plain or corrugated, with 
impr oved teens joints for easy, accurate 
installation. High grade steel, painted or 
vanized, fully guaranteed. 

At slightly higher price, gen- 
uine Copper- -aring, rust-resist- 
ing steel, the best in the world, 

Write for FREE genet and 
Roofing Book No. 151 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
501-551 Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
(A) 


Save Time and Money/} 


With a SHAW 
DU-ALL TRACTOR 


this better power 
2 Re Ee ine 
or ® arms,T) uck Gardens, 
ote, Dees work of 





We Pay 
the Freight 

















Runs belt machinery. need never be 
idle. Made in walkiogorvidiosty 0 
speed gear. Patented tool cx nero Gauge 







pon regulates depth of cultivatin; Power Mower 
Special ¢ Oniqr= Writs for Fecto er | Attachments 
and Free Catslog. v. Fis furnisbed in 
both land 


SHAW MFG. co... p woven — 


WINCHESTERS—AT FARM PRICES 


cutter 












WINCHESTER $19, 85 
Takedown Ov 
REPEATING RIFLE 


Limited quantity Model 92, Takedown Winchester 
repeating rifles with 24” barrels, half magazine, 
brand new in sealed boxes just as received from 
Winchester factory. Chambered for the popular 
44/40 which has killed more American big game 
than any other cartridge made. List price $35.60— 
Sale price $19.85. 

Sent C. O. D. examination receipt $5.00 M. O. 
For payment in full, we pack cleaning rod free. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc., 35 South St., Boston. Mass. 














eoher-Terracer - Grader 

nel reversible. Cats V- 

sha) = 
a Cleans ‘old ditches: bufids feid 

ferrac . Does work of 100 men. Operate 

eee or tractor. 1 YS FREE 

TRIAL. Patiefaction or no sale. Send for 








Get Low Prices 
on Berry B Boxes 


and 
Baskets 


Write forour 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country, 
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New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany,Ind 
New 
Free 


IGHTNING- 


You can’t afford to gamble 

Booklet with lightning. Twenty mil- 

lion dollars destruction last year ; 500 lives lost. 
Ever Enprotected farm a target in every storm 
Are YOU sa po pmacins truth t this aw- 

ful Las ' new ee booklet just out. a te 

facts 4 erzone ot should fae for safety. Play safe. Supply 

limitec 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 2137 DeKalb St. St. Louls, Mo. 


KINKADE GARDEN _ OR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE com 
1078 33rd Ave.. $.£.. Minneapolis. Mirn. 


WATER PUMPS WATER 


night and day with Rife’s Hydraulic Ram. No attention, 
no expense. Write for free catalog. 
H. T. OLSEN, CO., 15-F, PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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The Whole Works—CLiIFF—“I was out 
with the new Jones girl last night.” 
JULIUS—‘‘What’s she like?” 
CLirFF—“Oh, everything: beefsteak, 
squab, potatoes, lobster salad, pie, ice- 
cream—everything.”’ 


This Too-Wise Age—Dap—‘“Did you 
give our Geraldine that book ‘Advice to 
Young Girls’ ?”’ 

Ma—“‘Yes, and do you know what she 
did? She wrote a letter to the author, 
suggesting ten or fifteen corrections and 
the addition of two more chapters.” 


Why It’s Hard—UNcLE EpH—“‘As I see 
it, there’s just two reasons why the poli- 
ticians don’t give the people what they 
want.” 

UNCLE ALF—‘‘What’s they?” 

UNCLE EpH—‘In the fust place the 
people don’t know what they want, and in 
the second place the politicians couldn't 
give it to ’em if they did.” 


t  ———___._} 
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Akron Lamp Co.... 50 Keiser’s White Acres 54 
Alamo Engine Co... . 55 Kellogg Co. 43 
American Ancona Farms 54 Kendall Co., Dr.B. J... 55 
American Chickeries 38 Kentucky Hatche ry. i4 
American Dry Milk Inst. 28 Keystone | suand Farm. 54 
American Farm Mach 57 K-R-O(¢ ; 38 
American Gas Mach. Co. 42 
American Products Co.. 53 Lambert or wy Co.. 19 
American Separator Co.. 28 Larus & Bro. Co... 32 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 34 Lauver, C. ~s 54 
American Tob. Co. .1] Cover Lee Co., Geo. H.. 28 
Armand Co.. 49 Lever Bros.. 45 
Lucky Tiger Remedy Co 50 
Baker & Kimball, Inc 57 
Brooks Appliance Co. 53 Mead Cycle Co.. 53 
Brown Fence & Wire Co. 54 Melotte Separator 55 
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Cxlhoun’s Poultry Farms 38 Nabob Poultry Farms. 37 
Capitol Candy School... 51 National Lead Co 21 
Cedar Valley Farms.... 53 National Remedy Co 51 
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Chicago Watch Co .. 50 Newton Remedy Co. 28 
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Field Force Pump Co 34 Reliance Mfg. Co.... 56 
Firestone Tire Co.. 4 Ruebush, Fred......... 28 
Fleming Bros........ 55 
Florence Stove Co... . 51 Scholl Mfg. Co...... 53 
Foy, Frank............ 38 Shaw Mfg. Co....... 57 
Sieb’s Hatchery 38 
Gets-It Co 50 Silver Lake Egg Farm 54 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 27 Smith Bros. Hatcheries.. 54 
Gilson-Bolens Mfg. Co 42 Smith Chickeries 37 
Glover, H. Clay........ 50 Soo Line Railway. . 28 
Golden Rule Hate ade 37 Spool Cotton Co. 46 
Goodrich Co., B. F...... 3 Standard Engine Co. 55 
Sunnyfield Farms....... 54 
Hamilton Rubber Co... 50 Superior Hatchery.. 36 
Hammond's Slug Shot.. 42 Sytac Co......... ‘ 37 
Hauck Mfg. Co.. 42 
Heefner Arch ~ ae Cc A 52 Tobacco By-Products 54 
Hess, Dr. & mg , 54 Troy Chemical Co. 55 
Hires Co., Chas. E... 40 20th Century Hatchery. 37 
Hoytville Hatche ry _— 54 
Walker Remedy Co... 36 
Illinois Hatchery....... 54 Walsh Tractor Co..... 30 
Insulite Co.... 35 Ward & Co.,Montgomery 41 


Western Cartridge Co... 57 


International Harvester. 31 
Wright & Sons, Wm. E.. 48 


International Paper Co. 33 


Johnson’s Arms & Cycle 53 Young, inc., W. F... 55 
Yucatan Sisal Growers.. 6 

Kay Laboratories 53 

Keiser, F. W.. .. 54 Zonite Products Corp 48 


While this index is prepared with great care, we can 
not guarantee against an occasional inaccuracy or 
omission 
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Rid your barnyard of 
rodents by shooting 


(LUBRICATING LOY 
| Coated 22's 


Ridding your place of 





thieving rodents and pests 
of every description is a 
job that ought to be left 
up to Western Lubaloy 
22's. These hard-hitting, 
straight-shooting little car- 
tridges hit where you point. 
They will make your barn- 
yard hunting more effective. 


Loaded with Western's special 
non-corrosive priming and smoke- 
less powder, Lubaloy .22's make 
gun cleaning unnecessary. They 
are free from grease. Clean to 
handle. Lint or grit will not stick 
to them and get into your gun. 
Sold by dealerseverywhere. Write 
us for free leaflets describing the 
special advantages of Lubaloy .22's 
and Western Super-X, Field and 
Xpert shotgun shells. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

$42 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices 
Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 














Boys— duel MENTION 


ry / / os / ; ks . : 

‘B /] / fhis, that ana the other—short iferis of iiferest from near and far 
as eba ‘ * 

nutmeg fruit consists of four parts—the 


T is common knowledge that forget-me- | 
nots and pansies stand for constancy outer covering, the substance covering the 


It’s here—Spring and the Base- and thoughtfulness. The mignonette outer shell of the nutmeg, known as mace, 
ball season. And these fine says your qualities surpass your charms. _ the shell covering the seed or nutmeg, and 
rewards are just the thing! Easy The sunflower warns of false riches andthe the nutmeg itself. After the different 
peonies of anger. The lady-slipper marks covers are removed, the nutmegs are dried 












to get, too—just see for yourself. 
beauty stamped with caprice. The holly- in the sun, although in some places they 
PL , B ! hock speaks of ambition, narcissus of self- _ are now dried over a slow fire. The reason 
: a) aut. love, the water-lily of purity. many of the nutmegs have a whitish ap- 
tea pearance is that they are usually dipped 
f 4h bk the umpire Worth Trying According to an article we in a strong solution of lime when dried, to 
\ yells and a si Here read from Prague, the protect them from attack by insects. 
manu zALEN zling hot ons Czech soldier will be given 
ar gtlagalle: picket milk instead of black coffee in the future. A Suggestion A disk from an old disk- 
ee aeepigagmater the plate This measure has been adopted in the harrow can be made into 
You'll want to interest of agriculture. It is estimated a pretty good bird-bath. Bolt the disk, 
own this Major that Czech soldiers will drink 75,000 
League rubber liters of milk a day for breakfast. 
center ball 
; And zo Sen AWarning Look out for hitch- 
by securing $1.25 worth of subscriptions, hikers. Unfortunately 
if your order contains two or more some of them are hold-up men who 
subscriptions. pretend they want a lift. Many 
automobile associations are warning 
b / their members to refuse to give “‘lifts”’ 
Crac * to hitch-hikers, whether they are 
men or women. 
The ‘‘ Louisville Slugger” 
brings home the winning Sugar We consume only about 
tun. This league-size, per Babies 13,000,000,000 pounds of 
fectly balanced King of sugar a year. That means 
the Field bat is yours for each of us gets away with at least 
only $1.25 worth of 100 pounds. But don’t forget that 
subscriptions. Order 13 per cent of all our energy comes 
must contain two or from this delectable article. Isn’t 


more subscrip- “delectable” a peach of a word? 

tions. 

The farm is just as good a place as we 

have a mind to make it. 

Str- a 

Try It As a general thing, birds 
more than pay for the fruit 


at oe they eat, but sometimes certain spe- 

cies increase so rapidly that precau- 

12 / tions must be taken. Here is what 

7Re. our friend Lee McCrae suggests: 
“Secure a rabbit-skin, stuff with 

—and the ball drives newspapers and set it up in the 


branches of your fruit-tree. It looks 


its way into the 
so much like a big gray cat that not a 


deep pocket of this 





firmly padded mitt. bird will venture near.” It’s worth : 
A great glove. Genuine trying. ‘ 
cowhide. Four or more . NOTHING IS WASTED 
subscriptions, totaling Human No use to whip the horses The perforations in these shells are the result of 
$4.00, gets it. Nature when the plow runs out and stamping out blanks for buttons. First, blanks for 
. = aan in th id the largest size are taken, then the next size, and so 
; we get a wallop in e side on. Finally, the residue shell is crushed to make 
with the plow handle. The horses are chicken grit 


not to blame, but it shows the human 
nature in us all the same—always want- convex side down, to the top of a post or 
ing to whip somebody or something when a pedestal. It can be washered to prevent 


things do not go right with us. V. leaking. Paint it a color to suit, and it is 

ready. I saw this kind of bath on an 

To Stamp France is proud of her many Iowa farm. G. R. H. 
Fans places of interest and has de- 

cided to use engravings of AGood It is said that European walnut 

these on her postage stamps. For this Idea was so scarce during the Seven- 

purpose, fine engravings have been made teenth century that, in order to 


of churches, monuments and other noted increase the national wealth, a young 
points of historical interest. It’s a good man was denied a marria,e license unless 
idea; many of us are tired of seeing simply he could present a certificate showing that 
heads of this, that or the other more or he had planted at least nine walnut trees. 








less famous person on our stamps. Certainly more bright rulers in those days, 

Send pon J eee ep of ee, say we. 

amount paid and number of vears, with correct | | Nutmeg ‘The nutmeg is a kernel of the 

you want. We pay the postage on all rewards. | | fruit or seed of an evergreen Something Rewards were offered by 
Address all orders to Reward Department— | tree which grows from 40 to 60 feet high. New olive growers in Tunis, for a 
Nutmegs are cultivated in Singapore and machine which would pick 
The Farm Journal | many other eastern places. The trees olives. It is very difficult to find enough 
S begin to bear when five or six years old, men to pick the olive crop. The machine 
238 Washington Square, and will then produce five or six pounds which won first prize, directs a powerful 
Philadelphia, Pa. of nutmegs and one-half pound of mace current of air on the olive branches, and 


er . . semi-annually. They yield two crops a combines with this a receptacle for the 
Subscription Rates: 4 yrs. $1.00; year. When ripe, the fruit is of a pale olives as they are blown from the branches. 
3 yrs. 75¢; 2 yrs.50¢; 1 yr. 25¢. orange color, and is about three inches Cleveridea. Device after device is being in- 
long and two inches in diameter. The vented, yet there is always room for more. 
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Bulletins 


Women’s Interests 


No. 54. Skin Beauty and Health 
No. 54A Three Programs for Women’s 
Rural Clubs 
No. 54B Rompe ane Quantities for 50 
ople 


eop 
No. 54C School Lunches 


Orchard and Garden 


No. 33. Spray Calendar 

No. 42. Gardens Month by Month 

No. 48. Fighting Garden Pests 

No. 57 How and Why of Vegetable 
Gardens 


Poultry 


No. 35. Feeding and Brooding Chicks 

No. 47. Poultry Diseases and Their 
Treatment 

No. 50. Big or Little Poultry Houses 


Pests 


18. Getting Rid of Rats 
Ants in Houses and Lawns 
20. The Verdict on the Crow 


ZZZ 


Farm Practise 
No. 10. Testing Seed-Corn 
No. 17. A B C’s of Alfalfa Culture 
No. 41. Getting Rid of Garlic 


Home and Lawn 


6. Landscaping Your Lawn 
The Care of Canaries 

. New Seats for Old Chairs 
». 30. Concrete Septic Tanks 


Live Stock 


No. 28. Fitting Stock for Fairs 
No. 44. Raising Pigs the McLean Way 
No. 45. The Flock at Lambing Time 


LZZZZ 
seus 


Miscellaneous 


No. 24. Birds or Starvation 

No. 39. Making Rabbits Pay 

No. 52. Power from the Small Brook 
No. 58. Making Kites 







\re you 
making use 
of our 


em Shop?” 


NATIONAL SERVICE BULLETINS 





Answering Your Questions 


Growing out of a problem of our own the “Problem. 
Shop” has sprung into being. 


So many people write to us asking for the right answer 
to some particular problem or question that we have 
organized what we call the “Problem Shop” to take care 
of the great number of requests coming to us for helpful 
suggestions and practical advice. 


The Farm Journal is a 
magazine of national ser- 
vice. Our editors through ( 
the “Problem Shop” have, <a 
prepared a series of #4” 
NATIONAL SERVICE — 
BULLETINS on the subjects listed on this page. Natu- 
rally these subjects are the ones which are asked about 
most frequently in the letters from our readers. 






The material given is practical and embraces the modern 
practises recommended by the nationally known authori- 
ties who are directly associated with us, as well as those 
who contribute outstanding articles in their chosen fields. 


How to Order—Send Today 


No charge is made for the National Service Bulletins 
themselves, but we request that you include 2c each 
for postage for the ones you select. Mark plainly 
the numbers of the bulletins you want and 
address your letter to 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 











rule in 


Is the elimination of failures the 
only thing to be considered in 
baking? Isn’t there something 
else, just as necessary? 


Of course, avoiding failures 
is extremely important. That’s the 
reason Pillsbury’s Best Flour is 
constantly tested, by daily baking, 
by every scientific method known 
—to make sure that it will never 
fail you, that every sack will work 
perfectly for any baking purpose 
— bread, biscuits or pastry. 


But after all, really successful 
baking is more than this. You’ve 
heard one woman say to another, 
‘““Why do the things you bake 
always taste better than mine— 
although mine look just as good?”’ 
She is asking for the secret of the 
real baking artist — perfect flavor. 
It isn’t a mystery —simply choose 
ingredients (flavorings, shortening, 
etc.) with greatest care, and use 


Pillebury’s 


Is‘sa fety first’the only 


baking? 


a flour that is rich as well as 
dependable—Pillsbury’s Best. For 
Pillsbury’s baking chemists have 
found one reason for this finer 
flavor. They have found that there 
are certain blends of wheat that 
make a richer flour — and that 
foods made from this richer flour 
have a better flavor. Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour is made only from this 
carefully selected, plump, full- 
flavored wheat. It gives you double 
value — dependability, plus finer 
flavor. 


It’s a wonderfully comfortable 
feeling, to know that your flour 
will never fail you—and, more 
than that, to know that all your 
foods will have that delicate, 
unmistakably richer flavor that is 
the mark of finest baking. All good 
grocers have Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
—ask for it by name — for better 
flavor and more certain success in 


all your baking! 
Best 






BRIDGE COOKIES 
14 cup 14 cups Pillsbury’s 
shortening Best Flour 
1 cup sugar 2 teaspoons 
4 egg yolks baking powder 
1 teaspoon 14 teaspoon salt 
vanilla 
Cream the shortening and sugar 
together; add the egg yolks, well 
beaten, and the vanilla. Sift the 
dry ingredients together and add 
to the first mixture. Transfer to 
a board dusted lightly with 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour and roll 
the dough to one-fourth inch 
thickness. Cut in fancy shapes 
with a bridge cookie cutter set and 
decorate with halved candied 
cherries, chopped colored nuts, 
sugar and silver candies. Transfer 
to an oiled cookie sheet and bake 
in a moderate oven, 375 degrees 
F. about twelve minutes. 
Recipe furnished by Mrs. Ida Bailey 
Allen, President of the National 
Radio Home Makers’ Club. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
General Offices: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 
Pancake Flour, Wheat Bran, Farina, 
Cake Flour, Rye, Whole Wheat and 
Durum Flours 


Flour 


milled for richer flavor in breads, biscuits, pastry 








